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ADMIRAL MOHAMED PASHA. 
Atmost immediately after our distinguished Turkish guests 
arrived in this city, they were taken to Gurney’s splendid 
Galleries of Art, where they sat for their pictures, designed to be 
engraved expressly for this paper. They proceeded to the galleries 
amid a terrific snow storm, yet hundreds of anxious spectators 
surrounded the entrance, and finally blocked up the thorough- 
fare. When the gentlemen who have been so cordially welcomed 
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to our shores had been faithfully delineated, and again made 
their a) ce in the streets, they were sive ty 
cheers from the excited spectators, who seemed ined to let 
the Grand Turk and his suite understand what a Yankee shout 
of welcome—of hearty Amierican greeting really was. Our readers, 
by referring to page 248, will find full particulars'of the history, 
and movements while in New’ York, of these distinguished 
strangers. /, £ Yoy, 
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THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 











CMAPTER III. 
Wuen Mademoiselle Durand looked at Charlotte’s face, she was so 
much struck at the change which that one dreadful night had 
effected, that she doubted not that something besides fatigue had 
caused the altered features, red eyes and pale face of the young 
wife. She feared that some unconnected words of the sick woman 
had betrayed her secret thoughts, and her anxious eyes followed all 
the movements of the mother and daughter. But Charlotte, fright- 
ened herself at the secret concealed in her heart, could not utter a 
word, and Madame d’ Hauterive was still in that state of oppression 
which annihilated all her faculties. Thus the old woman might 
have remained in all her uncertainty, if the’ Baron de Leymon, en- 
tering the room very early in the morning, had not produced upon 
the young wife an expression of trouble and agitation so extraordi- 
nary, that she hesitated no longer in thinking that the poor child 
had learned a part of that dreadful secret which must produce in 
her innocent, happy and candid heart, the germ of those violent 
passions, whose invincible force breaks all bonds, effaces all duties, 
and which leave upon their passage only disorder, unhappiness and 


et. 

"Teopeld was also struck with the change that he remarked upon 
Charlotte’s face; but he expressed no anxiety at it, attributing it 
solely to a night of watching, not doubting but that a little repose 
would remove it. He entreated then his young wife to take some 
rest; and, in spite of the pre-occupation of her mind, overwhelmed 
as much by fatigue as emotion, she sunk into a long and profound 
slumber. 

Upon awaking, Charlotte was more calm; her natural good sense, 
her just and delicate mind, made her feel that she must conceal for 
ever in her heart the secret which chance alone had revealed to her. 
She arose then with that firm resolution ; and, moreover, the timidity 
of her age, the wrongs that she had herself discovered, which had 
destroyed her great happiness, the reproaches with which her mother 
might rightly address her, were so many reasons to make her fear 
an explanation of the subject. Discretion appeared to her abso- 
lutely necessary, and she did not let a single word escape by which 
it might be suspected that she knew anything. 

But Charlotte was only sixteen years old; until then her heart 
had been open to all that surrounded her; she had had no faults to 
conceal, no inclinations to dissimulate, no «alculations to make to go 
through a hostile and susceptible world, withont wounding it or 
being attacked by it. She had seen only benevolence—she had 
known s0 little of life—dissimulation, where could she have learned 
it? She believed herself then very mysterious in not telling her 
secret ; but she showed every moment that she had one. 

Madame d’Hauterive was found to be much better on awaking ; 
she improved during the day; soon all danger disappeared, and her 
health returned. Opulence, friendship, love, were there—however, 
these elements of happiness wereuseless. Distress, anxiety, jealousy 
and suspicion pressed with all their weight upon these differently 
united persons, who could not communicate to each other all their 
ideas and sensations. In intimacy there can be no possible happi- 
ness without entire confidence—the slightest mystery between peo- 
| a who are forced to be together the greater part of the day soon 

estroys their gaiety and friendship. But when it is not only an 
action without importance, a passing idea, or an event which is 
soon forgotten, that it is necessary to conceal—when the mystery is 
constantly in the thoughts—when each moment brings a suspicion 
that it is necessary to dissimulate—a sentiment that must not be 
spoken—an emotion that must be repressed—then life becomes a 
horrible torment. Yet how many of these situations, of which the 
world is ignorant, are revealed to the observing eye which penetrates 
into the interior of families ? ; 

Charlotte, pale, sad, confused, indifferent to the general conver- 
sation, fixing her large anxious eyes upon her husband, and then 
upon her mother, seemed absorbed only by her love for both. She 
would not have quitted, even for the best friend of her childhood, 
the house where she found herself always next them. After six 
weeks of her marriage, every one assigned to that paleness, that 
change of features, a natural cause; they believed her perfectly 
happy. Arthur alone had divined all, had comprehended all! and 
he feared also to ask an explanation of Leopold, who felt, however, 
that his friend was ignorant of nothing. There was sometimes so 
much compassion in Arthur’s looks, that it was impossible for the 
Baron de Leymon not to read there that his secret was known! But 
that which he did not know, that which M. de Bréval concealed from 
him, was that Charlotte was also acquainted with it. Arthur looked 
at her sometimes without any one remarking it, and he also read 
the emotions of the poor young wife, whese sufferings he understood. 

Leopold had been captivated for an instant by the beauty of 
Charlotte—moved by her love so ingenuous, so lively and so pure; 
but he had never conceived the thought of betraying his first at- 
tachment. His love for her was a surprise of his om which hed 
enchained him without his knowledge. He might perhaps have 
sacrificed her, if circumstances, by instructing Madame d’Hauterive, 
had not taken away from him the power of disposing events. He 
was married because she had said, Love is no longer possible be- 
tween us; my daughter at least shall be happy! it is enough for one 
to suffer ! 

But when he had seen that the suffering was almost severe enough 
to cause death; when he had known all the generosity of this 
mother’s heart, his heart refused that happiness for which he had 
sacrificed her, and his love for Charlotte had not given him pleasure 
enough to efface the image of the tears of her mother. It is neces- 
sary to add still, that a few days after the marriage, Charlotte, 
troubled by the secret whioh she had discovered, displayed no longer 
towards Leopold that childish gaiety, that tender ingenuity which 
was her greatest charm, and which had Lnimated the preceding days. 
Sad, anxious, suspicious ef herself and others, she lost all her means 
of par by doubting that she possessed any. Madame d’Hauterive 
had lived ten years in the brilliant, varied and witty world of Paris; 
a multitude of ideas had embellished her natural mind ; her conver- 
sation was full of charms, and never gave place to ennui. Leopold 
was accustomed to that interchange of ideas which the relations of 
a common society, of events that they had seen together, of souve- 
nirs that the touch of both had cemented; and involuntarily he 
sought again that intimacy which for several years had constituted 
his happiness. 

Madame d’Hauterive had imposed the obligation upon herself of 
never recalling the past, of never permitting a reproach to escape. 
What could she have said, moreover, but would have been too tender 
or too harsh ? what words have been able to express a grief which 
had nearly killed her? She effaced all remembrance, not from her 
heart, but from her words. ‘The Baron de Leymon was no longer 
anything but the husband of her daughter; and in consequence of 
one of those incredible contradictions of the heart, when Leopold, 
who had tremblingly expected to hear cruel reproaches or indirect 
allusions to the past, was convinced that he would never have to sub- 
mit to them, he suffered himself to think that these remembrances 
seemed to have no longer any place in the thoughts of her whom he 
had betrayed. That constant sweetness, that charm of a varied 
conversation, incessantly attracted him to her. Soon the thousand 
attentions of every moment seemed to demand thanks for the 
wrongs that had separated them; and the heart of Madame 
d’Hauterive, after three months of struggling and suffering, par- 
doned the man whom she had loved so much. 

They were together then most of the time, and Charlotte saw 
with grief that attraction which brought them together. Jealousy 
entered into hez ardent and passionate soul, which chagrin had never 
taught constraint. When the eyes of Leopold were fixed upon her 
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mother, her own. were fastened upon them wie enxiey to 
find in their looks an expression of love. If her m er. ened 
the general conversation by a happy sally, Charlotte envied her that 
mind which amused Leopold; and discouraged by her inferiority, 
she displayed-an ill, temper, to, wniey. hey could seaign, nO cause, 
and which rendered her still leas amiable. Then ‘the indirect com- 
vlaints, the reproaches that she bestowed —_ the most indifferent 
setails of life, not Spring to tell the true subject, saddened the hours 
thet she pagsed-with her husband, and inspired him:more and more 
with the desire to abridge them, Each day she discovered in 
most innécent words the symptoms of her abandonment, by Leo 

and of his love-for another, and that other was her mother! It was 
she who ought to have been the confidant of her troubles, and whose 
counsels ought to have directed her actions and her ideas. 

This progressive change in Charlotte was not perceived by those 
who surrounded her, The torments that devoured her heart, the 
cruel sentiments which destroyed that feeble organization, was not 
divined, except by Arthur. One day he surprised the young girl at 
the moment when Leopold and her mother had just gone out to- 

ether. She had refused to accompany them in order to visit the 
Sevemmas and hardly had they departed, when anxiety and regret 
took possession of her heart. Arthur entered ; she did not perceive 
him; and, through her sobs and tears, he distinguished those words : 
“Unhappy for ever! * * Nomorehope! * * Sixteen years! 
* ¢ ‘Ant I must die!” Arthur withdrew, respecting this pro- 
found grief, and not wishing to force the poor child to blush for her 
grief, which she tried with so much care to conceal from him. But 
he intended adroitly te attract Leopold’s attention towards the love 
and the regrets of his wife. Leopold repelled all these allusions with 
temper; and Arthur, not being able to explain himself ¢learly, could 
not succeed in touching that heart which had begumalready to close 
itself to Charlotte. " 

Soon.a fever, almost, gave to ell the moyements and all the words 
of the young wife an incoherence and an inequality which rendered 
their domestic life excessively painful. When questioned as to the 
cause of this bad humor, “ Nothing is the matter with me!’ was 
the answer; abrupt replies, ill-natured and harsh words, welcomed 
all the tender expressions of her mother, who, seeing her one day 
enter the room while she was there with Leopold, reso.ved to reclaim 
by reasoning the heart of her daughter, or to correct at last the 
inconceivable caprices which destroyed all their happiness. 

“Come, Charlotte,” said Madame d’Hauterive; ‘‘why are you 
going to leave us? Help me to embroider these flowers upon this 
satin when we have chosen the pattern.” 

**No! I cannot remain.” 

“ mtg you any amusement to call you away ?” 

oe Yo. ” 

““ Where are you going ?” 

**To my room.” 

** Alone ?” 

“‘ Alone,” said the young wife. And a tear fell from her eyes; 
she wiped it away furtively, but her mother had seen it. She arose, 
took her gently by the hand, drew her to the sofa, where she made 
her sit down by her. Charlotte slightly resisted. 

‘* Why force her to remain, if it is disagreeable to her?” said the 
Baron de Leymen, in an abrupt and disdainful tone. 

The tears of the young wife flowed abundantly ; Madame d’Hau- 
terive trembled ; an idea which had not presented itself to her before 
suddenly struck her. Charlotte was unhappy! She dared not look 
at Leopold; he was not alone culpable. 

There was a moment of silence. 

‘“‘Do not grieve so, Charlotte,” replied Madame d’Hauterive, 
deeply moved. ‘ Leopold, you are a little abrupt to-day; but you 
did not think of grieving her.’”’ And the poor mother, hoping to 
terminate here an explanation that she feared now to continue, drew 
the hand of her son-in-law towards that of her daughter. The 
latter quickly recoiled. 

“* My dear child, you must be more gentle! Life is composed of 
little concessions made to the dispositions of each other! ‘The 
people who love you ¥ 

‘‘The people who love me!” said Charlotte, bitterly ; “‘ but where 
are the people who love me ?”’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Madame.d’Hauterive, ‘I understand, your heart is 
wounded, my poor child ;,and we wish here to show you how your 
caprices, your harsh words, your unjust suspicions, afflict all who 
surround you. My good Charlotte, 1 suffer in seeing your sweet 
temper so much altered for some time past. But you suffer morally. 
If you have any trouble, speak, my daughter ; tell it FA moth 
who cherishes you, to your husband who loves you! hy this sak: 
ness? Is it possible that you are not happy ?” 

‘The tone in which these last words were spoken seemed to say, 
* Your happiness was dearly bought by me.” , 

Charlotte understood her so; reproaches died upon her lips ;_.it 
seemed to her that she alone was culpable! She dared not speak, 
and she embraced her mother, but her heart was not comforte ' 

‘*Take your mother for a” model, Charlotte; her gentleness and 
goodness are unchangeable.” 

At these words of Leopold, Charlotte gave herself up to all her 
jealous sentiments; she looked at her husband, and in that look 
there was bitter irony. 

“Can it be that praise of your mother irritates you?” added he,in 
rather adry tone. But he stopped, for he was frightened at the ex- 
pression of the face of his young wife. 

** Oh!” said he, ‘do not look at methus!’’ And then, as he for 
the first time since their marriage fastened his eyes attentively upon 
the face of Cherlotte, he was struck mute with surprise and fear. 

Charlotte examined her husband, and not finding in his face either 
love or pity, she took his astonishment for a sentiment of aversion 
or disdain, 

** Oh, how they have deceived me !”’ continued she, bitterly. 

“Charlotte, what do you mean to say ?” said Madame d’Hauterive. 

‘“‘That Iam unhappy; that every one flies from me; that ever 
one hates me! That my life is useless—is dear to no one; that all 
turn from me, that all repulse me; that they wish I was away; that 
perhaps they desire my death!” 

It was in vain that supplicating gestures and words of tenderness 
tried to arrest the explosion of this angry grief so long suppressed. 
The reproaches and complaints of Charlotte overflowed from her 
ulcerated heart, like a torrent which destroys and overturns every- 
thing in its way. Eut she complained of nothing in particular, and 
the baroff supposed that her vague jealousy proceeded only from a 
naturally suspicious character. He attempted to reduce her to 
silence; reproached her for her injustice; and, for the first time pro- 
nounced those words which escaped in anger, that the heart imme- 
diately disavows, but whose wound is deep and cruel to the heart 
= receives it, and which can destroy for ever all confidence and 
ove. 

Charlotte was indignant; the words added to her grief; she could 
only cry, 

**T know well that he detests me!’ 

“Charlotte, my child, you are deceived ; he loves yeu.” 

* Oh! no, no!” 

** And who can love such a character?’ said Leopold, with tem- 
per, for whom the sweetness and charm of a peaceable life had 
always been the first of blessings, and who, for two months, had 
been afflicted in the present, and mace anxious for the future, by the 
irritable temper of Charlotte. 

**How support,” added he, “complaints without a motive, re- 
proaches without an object, and an unhappiness founded upon 
nothing ?”’ 

** Nothing !—without motive !—without an object !” 

These words, hardly articulated, escaped trom the lips of the 
young wife, who was agitated by a convulsive movement. She was 
very pale; her large eyes, almost wild, were surrounded by black 
clouds which attested too frequent tears ; their fixedness gave some- 
thing of haggardness to their expression; her face was contracted. 
She seemed to wish to add to these unconnected words an explana- 
tion of her anger and her jealousy; but either the timidity of her 
age, or the habit of respect and tenderness for her mother, restrained 
her; or the two violent emotions, to whi h she was a prey at this 
moment, took from her all power of expressing herself, her pale lips 
moved, but uttered no sound. It was a dreadful spectacle for those 
who had seen, two months previous, so fresh, so joyous, so careless, 
the face of this girl of sixteen thus disfigured by two months of suf- 
fering and constraint, and above all by the idea of that terrible sen- 
tence, which, in the torments of an unhappy marriage, seems to 
engrave incessantly upon our looks that insoription of the hell of 
Dante, ** No more hope here!” 

Leopold and Madame d’Heuterive were filled with fear. At 













, after having vainly attempted to express,the vio- 
which disordersd pA ideas, a struck with a 
: ught. She quickly arose, ran to the casket which held the 
jewels, pressed the lid, opened it, took the letters and portrait 
whieh. she knew were, to. be found.there; this roy: it was so 
prompt, that before her husband or her mother could say a single 
word, Charlotte had thrown the letters and portrait into their han 

Then, satisfied and confused at having revealed all, she ran precipi- 
tae into her room,. where they heard her violently close the door 

ter her. 4 ' # 

They remained motionless and mute: all was explained for the 
resent and the‘future. Each imagined in their minds what Char- 
otte must have felt; they divined, without speaking, that it was 

during the illness of her mother that she had found the letters. All 
appeared clear then! Her tears, her suspicions, her alteration by 
which Leopold had just heen so struck ! 

** Poor Charlotte !’’ cried he. 

And Madame d’Hauterive, recalling her own grief, said, 

** To have suffered so much for her~—and that it should have been 

in vain for her happiness !” 

Both felt the need of being alone; each sought in solitude and 

reflection some assistance in a situation which offered none. 

Charlotte fastened herself in her reom and would not quit it. The 

next day Leopold went there to seek her; she followed him to the 
saloon, but he could not obtain from her a single word; and as soon 
as she found means to escape his attention, she returned to her 
room, and asked as a favor that they would leave her there alone. 
They obeyed her, But what was the astenishment and fright of 
Mademe d’Hauterive and M. de Leymon, when, at the dinner hour, 
they were told. that Charlotte was no longer in her apartment, and 
they learned with certainty that she had departed without informing 
any one of her intentions. 

; (To be continued.) 








THE FAIRY OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mark Lemon. 


A Fatry’s in my house, 

And works such wondrous changes ! 
As silent as a mouse 

From room to room he ranges. 


My table’s plainly spread 
With simple joint of mutton— 
He comes ! and there’s instead 
A banquet for a glutton. 


Our cracked piano’s old, 

But—doubt not what I’m saying— 
Its wires he turns to gold, 

And angel hands seem playing. 


I’ve seven girls and boys, 

Who equali, and call it singing, 
But let him join !—the noise 

Seems then like sweet belis ringing. 


Sometimes they dance and play 

What Nurse calls ‘‘ Meg’s vagaries ;” 
He links their hands, and they 

Seem then all graceful fairies. 


He leads me to the bed 
Where each loved one reposes, 
Their pillows seem o’erspread 
By him with thornless roses ! 


And that he may not rove 

He wears one golden fetter ; 
My wife has named him Love, 

I know no name that’s better. 








SAWDUST AND SPANGLES; OR, THE WRONG 
SIDE OF A CIRCUS. 
Observed by Doesticks, P. B. 


THE person who should advertise for a contract to straighten rain- 
bows by means of a hydraulic screw would be set down as a crazy 
man, and benevolent provision would be probably made for him in a 
lunatic asylum; and the individual who should undertake to draw 
his double teeth by means of a pair of boothooks would also be 
esteemed'as ‘‘ out of his head,” and prejudicial to the safety of the 
neighborhood; but neither of these lunatics would be in reality one 
half as erazy as is every country youngster for a circuit of miles 
about tlie enchanted spot whereon a travelling circus is about to 
pitch its tent. 

For weeks in advance the huge colored posters are placarded in 
the village tavern, both inside and out; and for these weeks, both 
night and ‘day, the ‘big, round” eyes of wondering urchins are 
rivetéd in silent admiration upon the marvels set forth in those 
brilliantly colored pictures. 

The horses, with such wondrous manes and such impossibly 
liberal tails, that are always prancing in such an impracticable 
manner, and executing such marvellous gyrations with their legs 
high in the air, are subjects of intense admiration; the Indian who 
stands with one foot on his horse’s ears and the other at the insertion 
of his tail, after the usual habits of Indians, and takes aim with a 
bow and arrow at something on the other side of a distant mountain, 
is regarded with a shrinking fear, from which the boldest boy is not 
entirely exempt; the man who is represented as leaping over the lofty 
banners is considered with reverence; and the little boys who are 
seen going head foremost through the paper hoops, and standing on 
their heads on the top of a pyramid of men, and being held in un 
comfortable positions by the leg by some daring barebacked rider, 
these are the objects of a deep-seated envy; but the little girl with 
hair so eurly and dress so spangly, who jumps over the garters and 
the banners, and who waves the two little flags so joyously, and 
who, at the end of her act, jumps from the back of her Arab steed 
into the arms of the striped and spotted clown, who gives her a 
vermilion kiss right between the eyes, this is the little thing who is 
regarded by every village boy as a new-fledged angel, to be looked 
upon with breathless adoration, and for whose sake it would be a 
priceless boon to be thrashed with hickory flails, if she could only 
stand by to see. 

Of course J used to spend all my spare time for many days, and 
risk the breaking of my precious neck in a hundred different ways, 
jn emulating the wondrous marvels I had seen beneath the canvas 
tent. I, of course, pitched, headlong, scores of times, from barrels 
that I was standing on, and trying to roll with my feet, in humble 
imitation of the man in the circus, who locomoted himself about in 
that mysterious manner on a wooden globe. I, in company with a 
large majority of boys in the village, used to keep myself a mass of 
bruises and severe contusions for a month after every circus, in the 
vain attempt to accomplish handsprings and summersets with ease 
and safety. 

For years I lived, as every country boy has lived, in the delightful 
anticipation of being a “‘ circus man;” I existed in the blissful hope 
of one day being graciously permitted to earn my bread-and-butter 
by the persistent exposure of my body and bones to the chances of 
fracture and everlasting smash ; for I fully intended, as soon as I 
was of age, to don the fleshing and spangles, and complete my 
earthly destiny by turning head-over-heels for the rest of my natural 
life. 

And I had never entirely conquered this darling desire of my 
heart, but still had remaining in my manly bosom some vague in- 
tention of one day taking to the ring, which was never entirely 
overcome until one day last week, when I obtained kind permission 
to go behind the scaues of & cireus and lock at the wrong side 
the spangles. 
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It was not a canvas circus either, but a circus under the’ most 
favorable circumstances; an aristocratic circus; a very ideal of a 
circus; a circus luxurious and Elysian, eompared with the peram~- 
bulating shams familiar to my early youth; and yet for all this, it 
was not a home for a Sybarite, it was not a place so perfectly volup- 
tuous in all its surroundings as to entice a man to forsake his fellow 
men, there to reside for ever; but, on the contrary, it was the most 

loomy and desolate spot I ever placed my foot in, and I have not 
Coes accustomed te a residence in Paradise, by any means; I have 
seen my full share of strange places, and unpleasant places, and 
dangerous places, and places devoid of comfort and attractiveness ; 
but I must say that the most disagreeable place I ever set my eyes 
on is the wrong side of a circus in cold weather. 

There was to be the equestrianism, the acrobatic feats, the learned 
elephant, a ballet pantomime by little children, and the wild ani- 
mals were to be performed by the courageous gentleman who 
delights to take his daily recreation in the den with those amiable 
pets, the lions, tigers, leopends and panthers. There was a very 
attractive bill, and Padlin and I were to see the whole of it from 
behind the green curtain. . 

The large bleak space where they were preparing for the wonders 
that were to be enacted in the ring, was stowed full of miscella- 
neous articles, every available corner being occupied with some- 
thing that was to be used in the course of the evening. The hoops 
covered with paper, which are known in the technical language of 
the profession as “ balloons,” were piled up in a bulky heap, ready 
to be jumped through by man or horse, or both, as the case might 
be, as soon as their time should come. The large flat saddles upon 
which many of the astounding feats of horsemanship are performed, 
and which are known as “ pads,” attracted our special attention ; 
and the wonder was, not that the performers can stand upon them, 
but that they ever can sit down ; the said saddles being about three 
feet long by two and ahalf wide. Sitting astride on one of them 
seems to be much like attempting to seat one’s self in the seme 
manner across a vey bedstead. But bare-back horsemanship is 
rapidly coming into fashion, and the “pads” will soon be entirely 
discarded, exeept for the learners and ladies of the profession. 

Odd bits of harness were hung up on pegs, gaily spangled trap- 
pings and horse caparisons lay carefully folded, the spangled side 
in, on the top of one of the cages. Two or three stalls for horses 
not immediately in use were fenced off at one side, and the stable 
helpers were busily engaged in preparing them for their appearance 
before the audience which was fast collecting outside. The great 
point in this preparation seemed to consist in rubbing pow ered 
rosin vigorously all along the back of the animal. This is done to 
prevent the feet of the rider from slipping, and indeed the feet of 
every performer are well rubbed with the same substance before he 

oes into the ring, that there may be no broken limbs or s rained 
joints arising from mis-steps. A shallow low box filled with rosin 
stands in a convenient place, and each one steps into it and rubs his 
feet in it for a few seconds previous to going into the ring. The 
tables, chairs, platforms, fancy chariots, stools, poles, wooden 
globes, and the hundred other things in constant use in a circus 
performance, were compactly piled away in such a manner that each 
may be easily got out when it is wanted. 

he elephant has a huge stable to himself under the stage, and 
never leaves the building ; he seems to occupy his mind with eating 
and with feeling about with that uneasy trunk of his, and making 
mute inquiries with it of one who comes along about some- 
thing which seems to rest —- on his elephantine mind. As 
neither Padlin nor myself talk elephant, we could give his hugeness 
no satisfaction. He was probably troubled about his keeper, who 
has been for some little time quite sick. The lions, tigers and other 
animals are kept in their iron-barred cages apart from each other, 
for serious misunderstandings are apt to arise between them when 
they are allowed to be together. It was only the other day that the 
lion stripped the skin and flesh from the entire leg of one of the 
leopards by one petulant stroke of his royal paw. The cages are 
kept darkened by means of curtains, as it is found that the light 
excites the savage propensities of their occupants, and makes them 
desirous of tearing things. 

A few of the performers were moving heavily about in most curious 
costume, having their legs avd feet attired in fleshings and slippers, 
while the upper part of their bodies was covered with great shaggy 
overcoats. They all looked as if for some inexplicable reason they 
had omitted their pantaloons when they dressed themselves that 
morning. ‘They shivered in their dresses, their teeth fairly chattered 
with the —s cold, and they evidently considered the whole 
thing a melancholy nuisance. The clown, in his patchwork dress, 
came creeping slowly along, the white on his face with the dabs of 
bright vermilion over it, giving him the sprightly appearance of a 

host with pulmonary consumption. His whole demeanor was list- 
ess and weary: and he appeared as unlike the individual whose 
very appearance in the ring was to be hailed with a shout of laughter, 
and who was for an hour to keep the whole theatre in a roar, as it 
seems possible to imagine. He shivered in his motley dress, swore 
a word or two at the cold weather, grumbled at somebody, asked 
somebody else for a chew of tobacco, and announced himself ready 
to begin. 

1 4 white-coated servants, whose department it is to clear away 
things, and keep everything in apple-pie order, now gathered up the 
carpet from the ring, and the entertainment began. ‘The performers 
who figured in the grand entrée wearily climbed on the backs of 
their several steeds, the music struck up, and they went out and 
rode their evolutions. However gay and pleasant they appeared 
when tefore the audience, as soon as they came off they began to 
grumble, some at one thing, some at another, but all seemed to find 
something or other that had gone wrong. Circus riders are by no 
means free from professional jealousies, but have their weak points 
as well as unspangled mortals, 

The acrobats brushed past us, leaped one by one into the rosin- 
box, there rubbed their feet for an instant, and then joined hands and 
ran on to **do their endeavors.”” When the boys had been held up 
in the air enough, and been tumbled over each other enough, and 
had been carelessly thrown about long enough by the men, and had 
turned summersets enough, and piled themselves up in heaps 
mom. they came rushing off; then the littlest of the boys began 
hastily to tear off his dress and put one on of a different color, for 
he was to appear under another name in a minute, and do a daring 
act with the desperate bare-back rider. Then the little girls who 
were to do the pantomime began to drop in. They were attired for 
the most part in faded thin dresses, much too scanty to keep out the 
cold of a raw March wind, for it is not the children of rich gentle- 
men who answer the advertisements of “ Ballet girls wanted.”” Some 
of the smallest of them came with their mothers, and they proceeded 
straight to the green-room, whence they presently emerged attired 
in fuil court dresses, or clad as fairies, in which airy guise they 
shivered about the entrances until their time came to go and con- 
tribute their quota to the evening’s amusements. Some were dressed 
in full Polish uniforms, as ‘the Lancers’ was to be danced by a 
number of boys and girls, and by the way almost ali the boys were 
girls dressed up. 

Padlin busied himself about everything, and made inquiries about 
all he saw of everybody who would condescend to answer his ques- 
tions—the riders, the clown, the children, the attendants, the stable- 
boys, the beast-keepers and all. At last one of these latter, under 
pretence of showing him some of the secrets of the establishment, 
inveigled him to the immediate vicinity of a cage, and while he kept 
Padlin’s attention occupied another keeper suddenly withdrew the 
intervening curtain, and that inquisitive individual found himself 
face to face with two large tigers, one of which thrust out his paw 
suddenly between the bars as if to grab Padlin’s head. With ene 
frantic dash he escaped, and after tumbling over four waiters and 
knocking his shins against a chariot he gave one of the tallest leaps 
known in gymnastic history, and landed on the top of the pile of 
balloons that were prepared for the performances; in an instant he 
was lost from sight, having sunk to the bottom of the pile, and at one 
Jump gone through more paper hoops probably than any man that 
ever lived. He was fished out disconsolate, and after shaking his 
fist at the tiger he made his exit. 

I may say that lam cured of my desire to immortalize myself in 
the ring, and that my sawdust aspirations are quenched for ever. 1 
place no more faith in the jokes of the c.own, nor will I believe in 
the contented smiles of the riaers, and the glitter of the spangles 
shall affect my soul no more. I have seen the discontent, the gloom, 
the shivcrings, the jealousies, and the discomforts of the dressing- 
room; my ambition is swamped, and the world shall never see Doe- 
sticks turning lugubrious flip-flaps to earn dinners for his dependent 
family, 





WELL-AUTHENTICATED RAPPINGS. 
A Great Spiritual Manifestation. 


THE writer, who is about to record three spiritual experiences of 
his own in the present truthful article, deems it essential to state 
that, down to the time of his being favored therewith, he had not 
been a believer in rappings, or tippings. His vulgar notions of the 
spiritual world represented its inhabitants as probably advanced, 
even beyond the intellectual supremacy of Peckham or New York; 
and it seemed to him, considering the large amount of ignorance, 
presumption and folly with which this earth is blessed, so very un- 
necessary to call in immaterial beings to gratify mankind with bad 
spelling and worse nonsense, that the presumption was strongly 
against those respected films taking the trouble to come here, for no 
better purpose than to make supererogatory idiots of themselves. 
This was the writer’s gross and fleshy state of mind at so late a 
period as the twenty-sixth of December last. On that memorable 
morning, at about two hours after daylight—that is to say, at twenty 
minutes before ten by the writer’s watch, which stood on a table at 
his bedside, and which can be seen at the publishing effice, and 
identified as a demi-chronometer made by Bautte of Geneva, and 
numbered 67,709—on that memorable morning, at about two hours 
after daylight, the writer, starting up in bed with his hand to his 
forehead, distinctly felt seventeen heavy throbs or beats in that re- 
gion. They were accompanied by a feeling of pain in the locality, 
and by a general sensation not unlike that which is usually atten- 
dant on biliousness. Yielding to a sudden impulse, the writer 


asked, 

«What is this ?” 

The answer immediately returned (in throbs or beats upon the 
forehead) was, ‘‘ Yesterday.” 

The writer then demanded, being as yet but imperfectly awake : 

«* What was yesterday ?” 

Answer: “ Christmas Day.” 

The writer, being now quite come to himself, inquired, ‘ Who is 
the medium in this case ?” 

Answer: “ Clarkins.” 

Question: “Mrs. Clarkins, or Mr. Clarkins ?” 

Answer: ‘ Both.” 

Question: “By Mr., do you mean Old Clarkins, or Young 
Clarkins ?” 

Answer: ‘ Both.” 

Now, the writer had dined with his friend Clarkins (who can be 
appealed to, at the State Paper Office) on the previous day, and 
spirits had actually been discussed at that dinner, under various 
aspects. It was in the writer’s remembrance, also, that both 
Clarkins Senior and Clarkins Junior had been very active in such 
discussion, and had rather pressed it on the company. Mrs. 
Clarkins too had joined in it with animation, and had observed, in a 
joyous if not exuberant tone, that it was “ only once a year.” 

Convinced by these tokens that therapping was of spiritual origin, 
the writer proceeded as follows : 

«Who are you?” 

The rapping on the forehead was resumed, but in a most incoherent 
manner. It was for some time impossible to make sense of it. 
After a pause, the writer (holding his head) repeated the inquiry 
in a solemn voice, accompanied with a groan : 

«« Who ARE you ?” 

Incoherent rappings were still the response. 

The writer then asked, solemnly as before, and with another 
groan: 

«¢ What is your name ?” 

The reply was conveyed in a sound exactly resembling a loud 
hiccough. It afterwards appeared that this spiritual voice was dis- 
tinctly heard by Alexander Pumpion, the writer’s footboy (seventh 
son of Widow Pumpion, mangler), in an adjoining chamber. 

Question: ‘* Your name cannot be Hiccough? Hiccough is not 
a proper name ?” 

No answer being returned, the writer said: “I solemnly charge 
you, by our joint knowledge of Clarkins the medium—of Clarkins 
Senior, Clarkins Junior, and Clarkins Mrs.—to reveal your name!’ 

The reply rapped out with extreme unwillingness, was, ‘‘ Sloe- 
Juice, Legwood, Blackberry.” 

‘This appeared to the writer sufficiently like a parody on Cobweb, 
Moth and Mustard-Seed in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ to 
justify the retort : 

‘* That is not your name ?”’ 

The rapping spirit admitted, ‘* No.” 

‘‘Then what do they generally call you ?” 

A pause. 

**] ask you what they generally call you ?” 

The spirit, evidently under coercion, responded, in a most solemn 
manner, *‘ Port!” 

This awful communication caused the writer to lie prostrate, on 
the verge of insensibility, for a quarter of an hour; during which the 
rappings were continued with violence, and a host of spiritual ap- 
pearances passed before his eyes of a black hue, and greatly 
resembled tadpoles endowed with the power of occasionally spinning 
themselves out into musical notes as they swam down into space. 
After contemplating a vast legion of these appearances, the writer 
demanded of the rapping spirit: 

‘‘ How am I to present you to myself? What, upon the whole, is 
most Jike you ?” 

The terrific reply was, ‘‘ Blacking.”’ 

As soon as the writer could command his emotion, which was now 
very great, he inquired: 

‘* Had I better take something ?” 

Answer: ‘ Yes,” 

Question: ‘* Can I write for something ?” 

Answer: ‘ Yes.” 

A pencil and aslip of paper, which were on the table at the bedside, 
immediately bounded into the writer’s hand, and he found himself 
forced to write (in a curiously unsteady character and all down-hill, 
whereas his own writing is remarkably plain and straight) the follow- 
ing spiritual note: 

“ Mr. C. D. 8, Pooney presents his compliments to Messrs. Bell 
and Company, Pharmaceutical Chemists, Oxford street, opposite to 
Portland street, anu begs them to have the goodness to seal him, by 
bearer, a five-grain genuine blue pill and a genuine black draught of 
corresponding power.”’ 

But, before entrusting this document to Alexander Pumpion (who 
unfortunately lostit on his return, if he did not even Jay hignself open 
to the suspicion of having wilfully inserted it into one of the holes of a 
perambulating chestnut-roaster to see how it would flare), the writer 
resolved to test the rapping spirit with one conclusive question. He 
therefore asked, in a slow and impressive voice: 

‘** Will these remedies me ke my stomach ache ?” 

It is impossible to describe the prophetic confidence of the reply. 
“Yrs.” The assurance was fully borne out by the result, as the 
writer will long remember; and after this experience it were needless 
to observe that he could no longer doubt. 

The next communication of a deeply interesting character with 
which the writer was favored occurred on one of the leading lines of 
railway. ‘The circumstances under which the revelation was made 
to him—on the second day of January in the present year—were 
these : He had recovered irom tie effects of the previous remarkable 
visitation, and had again been partaking of the compliments of the 
scason. ‘The preceding day had been passed in hilarity. He was 
on his way to a celebrated town, a well-known commercial emporium, 
where he had business to transact, and had lunched in a somewhat 
greater hurry than is usual on railways, in consequence of the train 
being behind time. His lunch had been very reluctantly adminis- 
tered to him by a young lady behind a counter. She had been much 
occupied at the time with the arrangement of her hair and dress, and 
her expressive countenance had denoted disdain. It will be seen 
that this young lady proved to be a powerful medium. 

The writer had returned to the first-class carriage in which he 
chanced to be travelling alone, the train had resumed its motion, he 
had fallen into a doze, and the unimpeachable watch already men- 
tioned recorded forty-five minutes to have elapsed since his inter- 
view with the medium, when he was aroused by avery singular 
musical instrument. ‘Lhis instrument, he found to his admiration 
not unmixed with alarm, was periorming in his inside. Its tones 
were of a low and rippling character, difficult to describe; but if 
such a comparison may be admitted, resembling a melodious heart- 
bern. Be tuis as it may, they suggested that humble sensation to 
the writer. 

Concurrently with his becoming aware of the phenomenon in 
question, the writer perceived that his attention was being solicited 





a hurried succession of angry raps in the stomach, and afpres- 
a én the chest. A sceptic no more, he immediately communed 
with the spirit. The dialogue was as follows: 

Question: ** DoI know your name?” 

Answer: “ J should think so!” 

Question : “ Does it begin with a P ?” 

Answer (second time): ‘ J should think so!” : ; 
Question: “Have you two names, and does each begin with 


Answer (third time): “J should think so!” — : 

Question: ‘I charge you to lay aside this levity, and inform me 
what you are called.” 

The spirit, after reflecting for a few seconds, spelt out P. O. R.K. 
The musical instrument then performed a short and fragmentary 
strain. The spirit then recommenced, and spelt out the word 
“Pp. L 3.” 

Now, this precise article of pastry, this particular viand or comes- 
tible, actually had formed—let the scoffer know—the staple of the 
writer’s lunch, and actually had been handed to him by the young 
lady whom he now knew to be a powerful medium! Highly grati- 
fied by the conviction thus forced pr his mind that the know edge 
with which he conversed was not of this world, the writer pursued 
the dialogue. : 

Question: “They call you Pork Pie ?” 

Answer: “ Yes.”’ . 

Question (which the writer timidly put, after struggling with 
some natural reluctance), ‘Are you, in fact, Pork Pie?” 

Answer: ‘ Yes.” 

It were vain to attempt a description of the mental comfort and 
relief which the writer derived from this important answer. He 
proceeded : . 

Question: “ Let us understandeach other. <A part of youis pork, 
and a part of you is pie?” 

Answer: “ Exactly so.” 

Question : ‘* What is your pie part made of ?” : 

Answer: “Lard.”” Thencamea sorrowful strain from the musical 
instrument. Then the word “ Dripping.” ’ 

Question: ‘‘ How am I to present you tomy mind? What are you 
most like ?” ; 

Answer (very quickly): “‘ Lead.” ; chin 

A sense of despondency overcame the writer at this point. When 
he had in some measure conquered it, he resumed : 

Question: ‘‘ Your other name is a porky nature. What has that 
nature been chiefly sustained upon ?” 

Answer (in a sprightly manner): ‘‘ Pork, to be sure!” 

Question: ‘Not so. Pork is not fed upon pork.” 

Answer: “Isn’t it, though ?” 

A strange internal feeling, resembling a ~~ of pigeons, seized 
upon the writer. He then became illuminated in a surprising man- 
ner, and said: 

‘*Do I understand you to hint that the human race, incautiously 
attacking the indigestible fortresses called by your name, and not 
having time to storm them, owing to the great solidity of their almost 
impregnable walls, are in the habit of leaving much ef their con- 
tents in the hands of the mediums, who with such pig nourish the 
pigs of future pies ?”’ 

Answer: ‘“ That’s it!” 

» —— : “Then to paraphrase the words of our immortal 
ard——”’ 

Answer (interrupting) : 


‘‘ The same pork in its time makes many pies, 
Its least being seven pasties.’’ 


The writer’s emotion was profound. But again desirous still fur- 
ther to try the spirit, and to ascertain whether, in the poetic phrase- 
ology of the advanced seers of the United States, it hailed from one 
of. the inner and more elevated circles, he tested its knowledge with 
the following 

Question: “In the wild harmony of the musical instrument 
within me, of which I am again conscious, what other substances are 
there airs of, besides those you have mentioned?” 

Answer: “Cape. Gamboge. Camomile. Treacle. Spirits of 
wine. Distilled potatoes.”’ 

Question: ‘‘ Nothing else ?” 

Answer: ‘‘ Nothing worth mentioning.” 

Let the scorner tremble and do homage; let the feeble sceptic 
blush! The writer at his lunch had demanded of the powerful me- 
dium a glass of sherry, and likewise a small glass of brandy. Who 
ean doubt that the articles of commerce indicated by the spirit were 
supplied to him from that source under those two names ? 

One other instance may suffice to prove that experiences of the 
foregoing nature are no longer to be questioned, and that it ought 
to be made capital to attempt to explain them away. It is an ex- 
quisite case of tipping. 

The writer’s destiny had appointed him to entertain a hopeless 
affection for Miss L. B., of Bungay, in the county of Suffolk. Miss 
L. B. had not, at the period of the occurrence of the tipping, 
openly rejected the writer’s offer of his hand and heart; but it has 
since seemed probable that she had been withheld from doing so, 
by filial fear of her father, Mr. B., who was favorable to the writer’s 
pretensions. Now, mark the tipping. A young man, obnoxious to 
all well-constituted minds (since married to Miss L. B.), was visit- 
ing at the house. Young B. was also home from school. The 
writer was present. The family party were assembled about a 
round table. It was the spiritual time of twilight ia the month of 
July. Objects could not be discerned with any degree of distinct- 
ness. Suddenly, Mr. B., whose senses had been lulled to repose, 
infused terror into all our breasts by uttering a passionate roar or 
ejaculation. His words (his education was neglected in his youth) 
were exactly these : ‘* Damme, here’s somebody a shoving of a letter 
into my hand under my own mahogany!” Consternation seized the 
assembled group. Mrs. B. augmented the prevalent dismay by 
declaring that somebody had been softly treading on her toes, at 
intervals, for half an hour. Greater consternation seized the assem- 
bled group. Mr. B. called for lights. Now, mark the tipping. 
Yourg B. cried (I quote his expressions accurately), “It’s the 
spirits, father! ‘lhey’ve been at it with me this last fortnight.” 
Mr. B. demanded with irascibility, “ What do you mean, sir? What 
have they been at?” Young B. replied, «Wanting to make a 
regular post office of me, father. They’re always handing impal- 
pable letters to me, father. A letter must have come creeping 
round to you by mistake. I must be a medium, father. O here’sa 
go!” cried young B. ‘If 1 an’t a jolly medium!” The boy now 
became violently convulsed, spluttering exceedingly, and jerkin 
out his legs and arms in a manner calculated to cause me (and 
which did cause me) serious inconvenience; for, I was supportin 
his respected mother within range of his boots, and he conducte 
himself like a telegraph before the invention of the electric one. 
All this time Mr. B. was looking about under the table for the letter, 
while the obnoxious young man, cince married to Miss L. B., pro- 
tected that young lady in an obnoxious manner. ‘“ O here’s a go!” 
young B. continued to cry without intermission, “If I an’t a jolly 
medium, father! Here’s a go! There'll be a tipping presently, 
father. Look out for the table!” Now mark thetipping. The 
table tipped so violently as to strike Mr. B. a good half-dozen times 
on his bald head while he was looking under it; which caused Mr. 
B. to come out with great agility, and rub it with much tenderness 
(I refer to his head), and to imprecate it with much violence (I 
refer to the table). I observed that the tipping of the table was 
uniformly in the direction of the magnetic current; that is to say, 
from south to north, or from young B. to Mr. B. I should have 
made some further observations on this deeply interesting point 
but that the table suddenly revolved and tipped over on myself, 
bearing me to the ground with a force increased by the momentum 
imparted to it by young B., who came over with it in a state of men- 
tal exaltation, and could not be displaced for sometime. In the 
interval, I was aware of being crushed by bis weight and the table’s, 
and also of his constantly calling out to his sister and the obnoxious 
young man, that he foresaw there would be another tipping pre- 
sently. 

None euch, however, took place. He recovered after taking a 
short walk with them in the dark, and no worse effects of the ver 
beautiful experience with which we had been favored were percepti- 
ble in him during the rest of the evening than a slight tendency to 
hysterical laughter, and a noticeable attraction (1 might almost 
term it fascination) of his left hand in the cireetion of his heart or 
waistcoat pocket. 

Was this, or was it not a case of tipping? ‘Will the sceptic and 
the scoffer reply ? 





> SIR 


; 
; 





(Mazon 20, 1868. 























REMINISCENCES OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By Dr. Jameson. 


Habits and Customs of the New Zealanders—Anecdotes— Their 
Conversion to Christianity—Mized White Population—Mis- 
sionary Influence. 


Ir a straight line were drawn from England through the earth’s 
centre, and continued to the opposite point of the surface of the 
globe, it would come out in the South Pac‘fic Ocean in the neigh- 
borhood of a large group of islands, named New Zealand by the 
early Dutch navigator Tasman, in honor of his native land. But 
little was known concerning them until the visit of Captain Cook, 
in the year 1769, when that illustrious discoverer was struck by the 
beauty and fertility of the islands, and horrified by the cannibal- 
ism and barbarous customs of their inhabitants. He described 
the islands under their native names, Ed-hei-no-mawee, which is 
the farthest north, Tavai Poenamoo in the middle, and another, 
the smallest and most southerly of the group. Their total super- 
ficies equals or exceeds that of Great Britain and Ireland. On 
account of their insular position, their size, the harbors which in- 
dent their coasts, and the genial, bracing quality of their climate, 
the New Zealand Islands have been called the Britain of the 
Southern Hemisphere ; but this name will be still more appro- 
priate at a future period than now—when they shall have 
emerged from the infancy of a colony and assumed the character 
of a great and perhaps independent State. 

During many years subsequent to the visit of Captdin Cook, 
barbarism in its worst and most revolting aspects continued to 
overshadow the islands of New Zealand. The population was 
divided into numerous tribes, subject to chiefs, who claimed do- 
minion and property over their own territories, and over the lives 
and properties of their subordinates, recognizing no law but that 
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, of physical strength and hereditary right. The chief protected 
| his subordinates, who in return obeyed his mandates and fought 

his battles, in which the spear and war club of heavy iron-wood 
played the principal part. The conquered were enslaved, and 

sometimes, in order to celebrate some great deed of arms, they 

were cooked and eaten by the conquerors. The universal motto 
| Was ve victis !—* woe to the conquered!"’ They tattoed their 
faces and bodies with the most elaborate and intricate designs, 
with the intention probably of rendering their aspect more for- 
midable to their enemies. They dwelt in villages surrounded by 
high stockades, within the compass of which were built the 
houses of the tribe. Feeling secure in these rude fortifications, 
they enjoyed a kind of social existence which was often enlivened 
by the recital of the traditions of their ancient priests and the 
deeds of warriors. There were also native dances, wherein 
both sexes participated. Tradition, strengthened by the authority 
of the chiefs, with whom it was a matter of policy to keep alive 
the most ancient rites and customs, no matter how absurd, cruel 
or sanguinary. The practice of cannibalism was more a warlike 
rite, and a mode of celebrating success in battle, than a real bond 
Jide feast got up to appease the appetite. By a curious coinci- 
dence the Shakespearean passage concerning the 

*¢ Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,”’ 

is exactly applicable to the geographical position, as well as to the 
cannibal propensities of the early New Zealanders, their islands 
being antipodeal to England. Yet it was written long before the 
date of their discovery. 

The pahs, or fortified villages of the New Zealanders, were 
commonly built by the sea-shore, in some sheltered inlet or large 
river, for the convenience of fishing. In front of them, on the 
beach, lay the canoes of the tribe, from the large war canoe, which 
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was manned by fifty or sixty fighting men, to others so small that 
a woman or a child could paddle them about without difficulty. 
Over the entrance of the village there usually grinned a hideous 
wooden image, which they worshipped as a tutelar divinity; and 
similar idols adorned the highly carved prows of their war canoes, 
in the construction and adornment of which, as well as on their 
war-clubs and spears, they bestowed great pains, and no incon- 
siderable skill and taste in the art of carving. 

Their attire consisted of a garment woven from thread made 
of the fabrics of the celebrated phormium tenazx, which at one 
time threatened to drive Russian hemp out of the market as a 
material for sails and cordage. Of this material—sometimes 
dyed in bright and pleasing designs—were fabricated those 
cloaks in which the New Zealand chief enveloped his form, with 
something of the grace and dignity of an ancient Roman in his 
“toga.” The phormium tenaz grows wild and in excessive pro- 
fusion on the alluvial banks of rivers throughout New Zealand ; 
its fibre, being separated from its inverting membrane by steep- 
ing, possesses, though injured by the process, a remarkable tena- 
city, and it would have been exported to Europe to a large extent 
if there had been any ingenious Down-easter at hand to invent a 
machine for separating it without the steeping process. For 
the want of such an invention little progress has been made in its 
preparation, and it is to be numbered among the yet undevel- 
oped resources of New Zealand. 

Among their social customs there were some not unworthy of 
notice; for example, at the councils of the tribe it was a rule 
that boys of tender age should take part in the discussion, and 
deliver their opinions, which were heard with due respect by 
their seniors of the council. It was supposed that this exercise 
of the juvenile intellect was favorable to its strength and growth, 
and perhaps the principle was a correct one, deserving of imita- 
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tion elsewhere. [Friends long 
= — their feelings at 
ing re-united in a singular man- 
ner. They clasped each other's 
necks, their noses resting against 
each other; and whilst tears-- 
real ones——flowed profusely, they 
uttered low plaintive murmurs, 
as if they lamented the time during 
which they had been deprived of 
each other’s society, rather than 
rejoiced at being reunited. Another 
instance shows that even the lowest 
form of barbarism has some re- 
deeming points. There wasaclass 
of men who followed the profession 
of heralds or peacemakers, and 
made it their business to prevent 
wars and to reconcile enmities 
between individuals and tribes. 
The writer having on one occasion ; 
with a few friends unwittingly 
trespassed upon “tabooed” or 
sacred ground, the party were re- . 
lieved from a very embarrassing 
position by the mediation of one 
of these philanthropists. An in- 
sult demanded either a duel be- 
tween the parties or a present from 
the offender. An old English sea 
captain, in his intercourse with 
the natives, gave way rather freely { 
to his national habit of swearing 
at those who displeased him, and 
in order not to be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of standing up 
face to face against a big ferocious 
savage and having his brains knock- 
ed out with a carved war club, he 
prudently carried a pocketful of 
ae neagm tes in the shape of jack- 
nives, tobacco- boxes, and the like. 
For these reasons the bluff old 
captain was a favorite rather than 
otherwise. Another individual, s 
who had offended the dignity of a se 
chief in a similar manner, and re- ie 
fused the customary expiation, had > 
his house burned down by the tribe, 4 
and received neither assistance nor 
sympathy even from his own coun- ~- 
en. Several English sailors 
having, after shipwreck, fallen into 
the hands of one of the chiefz, were 
tied up to trees and offered the 
alternative of being ccoked and 
devoured, or of being tattooed and 
married to daughters of the tribe. 
The sons of Neptune preferred the 
latter evil as the least of the two, 
and followed the fortunes of their new associates in war and peace 
—-finally dying, it is said, at a ripe old age, and leaving behind 
them a progeny of what the Scottish poet called “ buirdly chiels 
and clever hizzies.”’ 

The writer was frequently struck with the fine eee appear- 
ance of many of the first-class Rangatires or chiefs, and also with 
the dignity of their address and the courtesy of their manners. 
He was accompanied by the head of the Nga-te-Tamatera tribe 
on a journey which he made to the interior, for the purpose of 
inspecting a tract of land, and could notice, in the easy, cheerful 
manners of his companion, all the distinguishing marks of a 
well-bred gentleman. The chief wore on Sundays a uniform of 
the royal a hat, epaulettes and all—which had been 
given to him by a British officer. The only part of the costume 
omitted was the shoes. Nothing could induce him to encase 
his feet in the leathern “ fixings” with which he said we white 
men crippled and encumbered our lower extremities. His wife 
was a perfect New Zealand beauty, tall, fair and faultlessly formed. 
On this occasion the dependants and slaves of the chief vied with 
each other in their attentions to the guest and travelling com- 
panion of their lord and master. They pitched his tent at night- 
fall, kindled his fire, and prepared his evening meal of pork, 
potatoes and coffee, with an emulation that was absolutely 
comical, In fact, though surrounded by men who, in their time 
had been cannibels and savages, he never felt more completely 
safe and at his ease. 

It was, and perhaps is still, the custom among the Christian- 
ized New Zealanders (nine-tenths of the whole population) to 
meet morning and evening for the purpose of devotion. A hymn 
‘was sung, @ prayer pronounced, and a e of Scripture ex- 
pounded by a class-leader or preacher of the tribe, the audience 
sitting round the camp fire and listening to the seemingly earnest 
and impressive language of the person who addressed them. 
Knowing the Maori language but very imperfectly, the writer 
could only judge from outward indications of the effect which 
these humble but zealous ministrations wrought upon the minds 
of the hearers, Such was the marvellous change which the New 
Zealand missionaries had effected. Many a young native 
catechist, many even among his tattooed and blanketed pupils, 
could quote and apply texts of Scripture in a manner that might 
put to shame a large majority of those who crowd our fashionable 
churches. A few of the old chiefs kept aloof from this new 
fangled infatuation, as they 
deemed it. They persisted in 

dol worship, and doubtless 

would have rejoiced in realizing 
that facetious description by the 
Rey. Sydney Smith of a New 
Zealand entertainment—roast 
bishop at the head, and a mis- 
sionary stew at the bottom of 
the table. 

But these good old times had 
gone by; the knell of heathenism 

been rung in every village 
throughout the island. The 
foundation of this great and good 
work had been laid by the Rev. 
Henry Marsden, and his labors 
were ably and successfully fol- 
lowed up. e€ missionaries, 
representing the Church of Eng- 
land, the Wesleyan body, and 
the See of Rome, vied with each 
other in extirpating the aborigi- 
nal barbarism. The Bishop of 
Oceania, a French ecclesiastic of 
high family, lived in a small cot- 
tage at the Bay of Islands, where 
the writer passed many pleasant 
hours in his society. The Church 
Mission established its head- 
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quarters in the interior, not far from the Bay of Isiands ; and subor- 
dinate establishments were formed at the Thames river, at Cook’s 
Straits,and other localities throughout the islands, Land was culti- 
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vated to a considerable extent at these stations; wheat, Indian corn, 
and other cereal plants were raised with the aid of native labor ; 
fruit trees of all kinds were planted, and yielded in astonishing 
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luxuriance. Here, as in Australia, 
peach stones, scattered at random, 
sprung up in a few years into 
roves, which yielded so abun- 
tly that in some places the 
fruit was fed out to pigs. Natives 
were also taught the mechanical 
arts of house and boat building; 
young girls learned to use the 
needle, to weave stockings, to 
wash, and to perform all the domes- 
tie female duties of civilized life. 
Thus it came to pass that within 
twenty years from the advent of 
Mr. Marsden, the primitive bar- 
barism of the New Zealand tribes 
was eradicated—heathcnism and 
idol worship abolished—and a race, 
naturally courageous and intelli- 
gent, was elevated to the rank of 
a civilized and Christian people. 
Let us entertain a hope that they 
are not destined, like the Indians 
of this continent and the wretched 
‘black fellows’’ of Australia, to be 
** civilized off the face of Creation.” 

For the good that has been done, 
the missionaries collectively de- 
serve the praise. Their chief diffi- 
culty consisted in the mixed white 
population of the island, a motley 
assemb!age of runaway Yankee 
and British sailors, French, Ger- 
man and other adventurers, with 
a copious sprinkling of escaped 
convicts from Australia. ‘The Bay 
of Islands was the headquarters 
of this mixed community. That 
noble harbor has always been a 
favorite resort for the whaling 
ships of all nations. There they 
procured : yams, potatoes, fresh 
pork, clothing and rum, and in- 
dulged as freely as possible in 
drunkenness and-profligacy durin 
their brief stay. The traders an 
grogsellers of the place grew rich 
by supplying their wants. No 
other law existed than that of 
Judge Lynch; but this was all 
sufficient for evil-doers—who 
would have laughed at all the para- 
phernalia of regular courts, sheriffs 
and prosecuting officers—had a 
he. wholesome dread of tar and fea- 

thers. Under this tribunal pro- 
perty was respected, and human 
life was considerably safer than 
it has recently been in New 
York. 

4 was one day accosted at Karo-ra-reka—so the settlement at 
the Bay of Islands was named—by a Frenchman, ‘ Sare, vill 
you have ze goodness to be my vitness in one leetei commerce 
bargain—vat you call him—with one Maori—dat is to say—one 
of de natifs ?”’ 

«« With pleasure,’”’ was my reply ; and he led me forthwith to 
the native pah, or village, overlooking the beach, and surrounded 
by the small white-painted wooden cottages of the white com- 
munity. There, squatted in front of his hut, sat the object of 
our search, smoking, and enveloped in his blanket; near him lay 
the remains of a huge dish of boiled fish and potatoes. ‘ He 
has just made one good dinner,” said my friend; “he vill be 
reasonable——”’ 

A youth of the village, who had served on an English whaler, 
now came forward in reply to a signal from the Maori, and inti- 
mated that he was ready to interpret on the occasion. 

«* Ah, very goot ; tell him dat I have come one more time for 
to buy his young voman—daughter, as you call him.” 

This was interpreted to the chief, who, after three or four 
deliberate puffs, made answer, through the interpreter, to this 
effect : 

“‘No; you shall not have the girl for less than I said yes- 
terday.”’ 

“ Mais!’’ said the Frenchman, “it is one horreur! So much 
blanket; so much guns, powdere, shot and tabac for one leetle 
Maori girl! I not shall—not can give so much; I shall take off 
two guns and six blankets from de price.”’ 

It was evident that the Maori saw his vantage ground in the 
excitement of the little Frenchman, and had resolved not to abate 
a jot in his demand. Unfortunately also for the Frenchman, just 
at this moment the round, comely and laughing countenance of 
the “ piece of goods” itself peeped from behind the door of the 
hut and completed his overthrow. 

Muttering a few sacrés he said to the interpreter, “ Vell, tell 
him dat I shall give him de price ; but itis very much—too dear.” 

To be brief, the guns, powder, blankets and other articles were 
sent for, and the youthful beauty, perfectly satisfied with the 
operation, was handed over to the purchaser. 

The incident related indicates the nature of the amalgamating 
process which had been going on in New Zealand. The mission- 
aries, as in duty bound, set their faces against these irregular 
transactions, but custom had sanctioned them in the eyes of the 
parties most interested, and 
strange to say, rude and law- 
less as were the heroes of 
these semi-matrimonial inci- 
dents in the majority of cases, 
they were very seldom known 
to abandon or misuse their 
native wives, as they invari- 
ably called them. The half- 
caste population arising from 
these left-handed marri 
was, physically, a superior 
race; morally, they have 
doubtless labored under 
serious disadvantages. 

‘the native population of 
the New Zealand group 
amounts to about 200,000; 
and although possessed of 
greater physical stamina than 
the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, who are rapidly pass- 
ing away under the influence 
of what is termed civilized 
life, it is nevertheless to be 
apprehended that the Maori 
nation must also succumb to 
the same causes, notwith- 
standing the laws which the 
British Government has insti- 
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tuted for their moral preservation, and notwithstanding the 
efforts made for their social and political improvement. 

In the second article of these reminiscences the physical fea- 
tures and natural productions of the New Zealand Islands, and 
the results of their colonization by Great Britain, will be de- 
scribed. 

(To be continued.) 








| PRAY FOR THE LOVED AT HOME. 


I pray for them when sunset 
Is gilding every hill, 

And darkness seals the twilight, 
And all around is still; 

When I am tired and weary, 
And all my work is o’er, 

’Tis sweet to pray at close of day 
For those I see no more. 


I pray for thee, my father, 
When night is stealing on, 
And the last ray of daylight 
Without a sigh has gone; 
I pray for thee, my mother— 
My dearest friend on earth; 
’Tis sweet to pray at close of day, 
Away from joy and mirth. 


I see my little sister, 
With dark eyes full of tears, 
And pray that brightest angels 
Will guard her future years; 
When I am tired and weary, 
And all my work is o’er, 
Tis sweet to pray at close of day 
For those I see no more. 








COO-EE! 


An Australian Adventure. 


MAny years ago, when Australia was little more than a vast sheep- 
walk, and before the colonists had dreamed of digging gold 

‘From out the bowels of the sinful earth,” 
it was my fate to be lost in the bush ; and this is how it happened: 

I had recently arrived in what was then termed the new country 
of Port Phillip, now better known as Victoria; and, unwilling to 
settle prematurely, was taking a tour through the pastoral districts. 
Herein I followed the advice of an old friend, who furnished me 
with introductory letters to several squatters in various parts of the 
colony. 

Accordingly, one morning, I set out from Hawkswood, a lonely 
sheep-station, situated under the shadow of Mount Macedon’s ma- 
jestic pile, with the intention of proceeding to Kororook, on the 
banks of the Loddon, a distance of about thirty miles. My instruc- 
tions were to follow a certain track, or bush-road, until I crossed 
the ford to which it would conduct me; then to keep along the 
banks of the river, till I came to the station. 

For some time all went pleasantly enough. The track was pretty 
well defined, the day was fine, and my horse was fresh; so I can- 
tered along with all that exhilarating buoyancy of spirits which is 
peculiarly attributable te the delicious atmosphere of Australia. 
The Campaspe and Coliban rivers were passed without difficulty. 
When, therefore, a few miles farther on, I approached a small 
creek, I apprehended no danger. But that despised creek was the 
source of all my subsequent troubles. 

Selecting the fording-place, which appeared to be most used, I 
rode boldly into the stream, which at that point was very wide and 
shallow. hen about half-way through, my horse stooped his head 
to drink, and I relaxed my grasp of the bridle, that he might do so 
with greater freedom. Instantly, however, I felt that he was sinking 
into the soft, black mud, which formed the bed of the creek. 1 
sought to urge him onward; but it was too late. He struggled in 
vain to extricate himself, and I had barely time to draw my feet 
from the stirrups, and spring from his side, ere he rolled over on his 
side, and was swept by the current into an adjoining water-hole of 
unknown depth. . 

I had stepped briskly back to the land, and now awaited the re- 
sult. Inthe deep water my steed recovered his equilibrium, and 
striking out for the farther bank, easily effected a landing. No 
sooner was he ashore than, to my vexation, I beheld him roi] and 
tumble on the grass, utterly destroying the saddle. He then shook 
himself heartily, as though ong to be rid of his human incum- 
brance—to wit, myself; and after these demonstrations, proceeded 
to crop the grass with the utmost nonchalance. 

I waded through the ford as hastily as the yielding nature of the 
soil would permit, and endeavored to recapture the truant. But im- 
mediately I approached him, he threw up his heels, and bounded off. 
In vain I sougat to coax him; the obstinate brute was deaf to my 
blandishments; and at length, after a long and fruitless chase, I 
gave it up in despair. 

As regarded the horse, I judged correctly that he would make his 
way te the up-country station, where I had purchased him a few 
days previously. Horses frequently traverse great distances in 
Australia, to return to the station on which they have been bred. 
Indeed, well-authenticated instances are related of some of these 
animals having been brought seawards from Sydney to Melbourne; 
= by some infallible instinct, finding their way back overland. 1 

d no ceneern then for the ultimate loss of my property ; but, in 
the meantime, what should I do? ‘T'wo-thirds of my journey were 
already accomplished, and being unacquainted with the country, I 
knew not where to seek assistance in that locality. I decided, there- 
fore on preceeding, and—there was no help for it—I must walk. 

Now, a ten-mile walk was never more than an unconsidered trifle 
to me; but unfortunately in chasing my vagrant steed, I had strayed 
from my path. I felt confident, however, that it lay to the left, and 
accordingly 1 shaped my course in that direction. It proved after- 
wards that, in the exeitement of the chase, I had crossed the track, 
so that I now receded from, instead of approaching it. 

Tne scene of my disaster was just at the end of the open country 
which I had hitherto traversed, and I was now amongst lofty 
ranges, densely clothed with encalypti and boxwood, with inter- 
vening scrubby gullies, through and across which I now made my 
way. When previously riding over Coliban plains I had noticed a 
lofty mountain, with the designation of which I was, at that time, 
unacquainted; but I have since learned to call it Mount Alexander. 
This 1 had been instructed to leave on my right; not finding the 
bush-track, I imagined that I was getting amongst the adjoining 
ranges, and therefore deviated still more to the left. 

The heat of the day soon began to tell upon me; and remember- 
ing the shortness of the distance I had to travel, I relaxed my speed. 
I had no thought yet of having lost my way; but the incessant ex- 
ertion necessary to ascend and descend the steep and rocky hills 
fatigued me greatly. Soon a real danger loomed in perspective. I 
had long ebserved what I supposed to be a dense vapor hanging 
over the neighboring ranges; at length I became conscious that it 
was smeke ; the bush around me was on fire! All the horrors of 
my situation burst upon my mind, and all the dreadful tales that I 
had heard, of men burnt to death in the forests, crowded into my 
remembrance. Anxious to aseertain the full extent of my danger, 
I climbed a lofty range, and thence gazed out upon a sea Of fire, or 
rather smoke, the dense volumes of which canopicd the scene be- 
low, and hid the smouldering flames. But in my face blew the wind, 
hot frem eontact with the fierce element, and Jaden with the unmis- 
takeable scent of burning timber. My ear, too, caught a low sullen 
roar, like the sound of distant breakers, and an accompaniment, 
which I easily recognized as the crackling of the burning mass. 

I turned to look or Mount Alexander, but it was not visible from 
my point of view. I had no resource but to proceed, and trust to 
Ls a ym Bye repented my imprudence in not 
r ng e creek, and following its course till 1 ha 
Sushetee te. g d struck the 

1 burried on, in the hope of crossing the limits of the fire before 





it should reach me; and I was inexpressibly delighted when shortly 


| afterwards I came to a part of the forest which had been already 


burnt. The blackened earth yet smoked; here and there, heaps of 
brushweod smouldered, and many of the trees were still on fire. 
The flames reached from branch to branch, and the huge trunks 
glowed like red-hot cylinders. Every second, a resounding crash 
proclaimed the fall of some monarch of the forest; and great care 
was necessary to avoid the blazing fragments which fell around me. 
But I felt comparatively safe, for here the greatest enemy was at 


bay. ‘4 

i walked a full hour through this monstrous furnace, half blinded 
and suffocated by the smoke, and my feet so blistered by contact 
with the hot earth, that I ceuld scarcely support the pain. The 
skin of my face, moreover, peeled off with the fierce heat, and I 
perspired to the verge of exhaustion. It was, therefore, with a sen- 
sation of intense satisfaction that I at length entered an unburnt 
apese on the slope of the mountain range, It is well known that 
the slightest obstacle suffices to turn aside the fiery current; and 
thus it happens that in the very midst of such a scene as I have 
described, the traveller comes upon a verdant easis. — 

Anxious to reach the valley, the appearance of which seemed to 
indicate the presence of water—from the want of which I was greatly 
suffering—I descended rapidly, and was about midway, when my at- 
tention was arrested by a repeated and peculiar rustling noise in the 
tall dry grass through which I was walking. Not perceiving any- 
thing t moved on; when just as I was about to step on a withered 
tuft, a diamond snake glided swiftly out of it, and disappeared 
amidst the scrub. The rustling was now explained. I was in the 
midst of a snake*heap! ‘These reptiles fly before the bush-fires, 
which are fatal to them; and an innumerable quantity, driven from 
their erdinary haunts, had taken refuge in this undevastated spot. 
I felt at once that my only chance of safety was in my speed; 80, 
picking up a huge stone that lay close by, I rolled it with all my 
force down the slope, to alarm my unpleasant neighbors, and closely 
following its course, ran fleetly and safely to the bottom. 

I was disappointed in my hope of obtaining water; and now the 
horrors of thirst were added to my sufferings. Doubts of my path 
also began to flit across my mind. 1 could perceive no fandmark 
which might serve as a guide, and could no longer form any idea of 
my position. Still, I thought I had not greatly wandered from a 
direct line; and could I but strike the Loddon, whieh I imagined to 
lie before me, it would be easy to follow its downward course to 
Kororook. ; 

After a short pause I proceeded, and soon came to another blazing 
ranze, over a portion of which the fire had poseuy passed. Not 
caring to plunge again amongst the burning timber, I continued my 
course up a grassy valley which wound around the base of the hill, 
and was just congratulating myself on approaching a more open 
eountry, when, on turning the corner of a projecting spur, I found 
myself directly in front of the fire itself. Thrusting my handker- 
chief into my mouth, I mustered all my speed and made for the 
black spot on the range, which alene promised safety. Scarcely had 
I reached it when the flames rushed by with whirlwind speed, crack- 
ing and rearing with a fearful sound; and in less time than it takes 
to write the occurrence, the whole valley through which I had just 
eo was enveloped in fire and smoke. Had it not been for the 

aste with which I had quitted the anake-heap, I should undoubt- 
edly have been overtaken at a place where, having no refuge at 
hand, I must have fallen a victim to the fire. Kneeling on the hill- 
side, 1 fervently thanked Providence for my preservation, and the 
aet soothed my mind; for 1 felt after that that I was not alone, even 
in that dread wilderness. 

Up, and on again, over rocks and ranges, now running the gaunt- 
let between flaming trees, and anon forcing my way through tangled 
scrub, as the undergrowth is locally termed. I presently lost all 
traces of the fire, and at length entered a small plain; but before 
this time the conviction had seized me that I was lost in the bush, 
and therewith came the horrible idea that it might possibly be my 
fate to wander amidst those deserts till I perished of hunger. I had 
heard of such cases, had been told of unfortunate wretches whose 
remains had been found in the wild bush; and so vividly was 1 im- 
pressed with the fear of sharing their dreadful doom, that I penciled 
my English address on several of my cards, in order that my friends 
might be informed of my death. 

With what joy, then, did I survey the plain before me! Here at 
least there was hope, tor I could see some little distance ahead, 
whereas, in the heartless country I had left, the prespect was ordi- 
narily limited to a few score yards. 

To increase my delight, I had not proceeded far, when I perceived 
a human being emerge from the ranges, a little in advance of my- 
self; I attempted to call him, but my parched throat refused to per- 
form the desired office until I had plucked a few gum-leaves, and 
ehewed them. Thus refreshed, I ioudly shouted, Coo-ee! a cry 
peculiar I believe to Australia. It is admirably adapted for convey- 
ing the voice to a great distance, consisting of two distinct notes— 
the first loud, shrill and prolonged, the second short and sharp. 

The stranger turned readily, and waited for me to come up with 
him. He was short of stature, and his features were nearly indis- 
tinguishable, owing to the thick growth of a rough grisly beard, 
which straggled unchecked over his bronzed face. His clothing 
consisted of the ordinary bush attire; a cabbage-tree hat, a blue 
serge shirt, and moleskin trousers, confined and supported, sailor 
fashion, by a leather belt, from which was suspended atin cup or 
— Athwart his shoulders he carried his swag (Anglice 

lankets), and this somewhat disappointed me, for it betokened 
that he also was a stranger in that locality. 

On questioning him, Y iound that such was indeed the case, for 
he was travelling in search of employment as shepherd. ‘‘ But,” 
said he, ‘it ain’t very much odds where I go; I am as likely to get 
work at one station as another. Se, as 1 knows a little about this 
— of the country, I may as well go your way, and perhaps you’ll 

e able to help me to a berth at Kororook.” 

Rough and rude as the man was, I would not, just then, have ex- 
changed his company for that of the most polished philosopher in 
Europe, unless the latter had been as good a bushman as 1 hoped to 
find in my new acquaintance. 

The heat now became oppressive, and the vertical rays of the de- 
clining sun, shining full in my face, almost blinded me, as we 
crossed that treeless plain. At the further end a herd of cattle were 
grazing, and near these my companion led the way; the appearance 
of the country, and the presence of the cattle induced him to expeet 
water in that direction. We were jogging on at a fair pace, when 
suddenly my blue-shirted friend exclaimed, ‘‘ I think these bullocks 
have a mind to stick us up. Look!” 

I observed a huge beast, apparently the commodore of the herd, 
stalking slowly, and with a menacing action of the head, towards 
us, the rest followed en masse. What wasto be dune? We were 
at least a quarter of a mile from the timber; and before we could 
possibly reach its shelter, the cattle would overtake us ; when, even 
. = escaped their horns, we must inevitably be crushed under their 

oofs. 

** Stand still,” said Blueshirt; “‘they have not begun galloping 
yet, and may take us for stumps if we don’t move.” 

1 had considerable doubt of the animals’ instincts misleading 
them in this way ; but it was our only chance. Soon, to my relief, 
the leader ceased to advance, and throwing up his brawny head, 
seemed to be snufling the air. He was evidently puzzled, and in his 
pre | so lay our hope. After a few minutes he appeared to have 
decided on taking no further notice of us; but my companion re- 
fused to stir until the beasts were heading in the opposite direction. 
Then, taking to our heels, we rashed intu the covert in hot haste. 

I sat down among the trees, faint and weary; hunger and thirst 
were gaining the mastery over me, and I lost heart at the intermina- 
ble succession of ranges which now again rose before us. ‘Lhe sun, 
moreover, was rapidly going down ; and no sign of human habitation 
was anywhere discernible. I refused therefore to quit the plain, 
without at least a search for water; so we kept along the skirts of 
the timber, and in a few minutes some tuits of high green, reedy 
grass betokened its presence. Throwing myself on the ground 1 
drank. long and heartily, and never to my apprehension did the best 
of wine equal the flavor of that delicious draught of water. 

And now another sense demanded satisfaction ; drawing out our 
cutty-pipes, blackened by constant use, and a plug of Barrett’s twist 
tobacco, we cut the latter into shavings, and lighting a match, with- 
out which the bushman rarely travels, were soon luxuriating. 

As the last tiny wreath of smoke floated lazily upward, we buckled 
our belts tighter and went on, In the conversation which had taken 
place over our a my companion acknowledged that he was alto- 
gether ignorant of the whereabout of Kororook, but thought he knew 





whieh way to steer for the Loddon. We arranged therefore to 
ascend the first eminence we came to and endeavor to ascertain our 
exact position; which, as Blueshirt professed to know every big hill 
in the colony country, seemed feasible. I have sincejlearned some- 
what to distrust the accuracy of these very knowing bushmen ; the 
modest sort are oftener correct. 

It was some time before we found a hill sufficiently lofty for our 
purpose ; and when we did how great was my vexation! At no great 
distance on our right was an-eminence which my companion at once 
declared to be Mount Alexander; so I had wandered all day in a 
circle, and was now but a few miles from the point whence I started 
in the morning. 

‘‘ There is a creek in the bottom,” said the shepherd, after a care- 
ful survey of the surrounding country; ‘ but it seems dry now, and 
whether it’s Forrest’s or Barker’s I can’t exactly say, though, to my 
thinking, that little bit of open country that the sun’s shining on out 
there between the trees, is a part of the Loddon plains. AndIsome- 
how fancy that yon big hill is called Tarrengower.” 

“‘ And what then do you suppose is the distaace hence to the Lod- 
don river ?”’ 

** About five galloping miles.” ; ‘ 

‘* Galloping miles!” I repeated. ‘* What are galloping miles ?” 

** Why, you see, when one is riding the way seems shorter; butas 
ve a-foot I reckon it ain’t less than eight good miles to the 

on.” 

Eight miles to the Loddon, and how far afterwards to Kororook I 
could not guess. My swollen feet and aching limbs seemed to pro- 
test against further exertion, and, utterly dispirited, I sank down 
on a low ridge of white rocks which crested the range. Little did I 
imagine that at that moment I was seated on a treasury of untold 
wealth; but those white rocks were composed of auriferous quartz. 

**Ts there any station near us ?” I asked. 

“O yes, plenty. Let me see. Campbell’s can’t be far from here— 
not above a mile or two; but I don’t know exactly where to look 
for it. Then there’s Barker’s station close under Mount Alexan- 
der; but I fancy that’s pretty nigh as far as the Loddon. How- 
somever, if we follow the bed of the creek down below there, it’s 
bound to guide us to the river, for all the waters hereabouts fall into 
the Loddon.” 

Having no better proposition to offer, I assented. We descended 
the range, and easily tracing the dry channel of the creek, followed 
its sinuous course for several miles. In some parts it wound amongst 
granitic rocks; in others, its shallows were so overgrown with herb- 
age as to be barely distinguishable. Once or twice it deepened into 
large water-holes, at which we slaked our thirst. Presently the 
last red beams of the sun disappeared and we were enveloped in 
thick darkness, owing to which, I presume, it was that we crossed 
the bed of the creek unwittingly, and found ourselves again wan- 
dering at random. 

Fortunately, before we had quite lost sight of Mount Tarren- 
gower, towards which we were now directing our steps, I had spe- 
cially noticed the Southern Cross, and recalling to mind our position 
relatively to the mountain and that constellation, I felt assured that 
by keeping the left shoulder towards the latter we could not fail 
to strike the mount. In vain my companion protested that we were 
going to all kinds of unmentionable places, for I was now certain 
that we were in the right line. When, therefore, we arrived ata 
small stream which he was desirous of following to its confluence 
with the river, I told him that he might act as he pleased, but that, 
for my own part, I had no mind to blunder after any more creeks— 
that 1 knew I was right, and should go on. 

He grumbled awhile at my obstinacy, but ultimately yielded, and 
now appeared as enxious for my guidance as I had previously been 
for his. We did not strike the exact point aimed at, but skirting 
the mount itself, urged our way through some narrow, rocky ravines, 
which seamed the contiguous ranges, and, before long, beheld in 
the distance something which glimmered with a silvery sheen in the 
clear starlight. 

At this sight, without uttering a single word, we both, obeying 
a common impulse, ran onward to resolve our hopes and fears, 
Before us lay a broad and silent river, whose currentless surface 

ylainly revealed the depth of its waters. Doubtless this was the 

oddon, but to cross it seemed impossible. Anxiously we sought a 
fording place, but foundnone. Provided with long sticks, we entered 
at various parts, cautiously feeling our way onward ; ‘but everywhere 
a deeper channel intervened, through which the flood impetuously 
rushed, whilst the height and uncertain nature of the opposite 
banks forbade any attempt to leap across. In this emergency we 
agreed to separate, each taking a different course. If either found 
a practicable ford he was to hail the other. 

{ had chosen the upward course of the river, and, before I had 
proceeded far, I discovered a tree lying athwart the stream. Sum- 
moning the shepherd, we cautiously crawled along the trank; but 
conceive our disappointment when we found that it did not reach 
the opposite bank by several feet! The distance was not so great, 
but that we might have leaped it had we been able to obtain firm 
footing and a clear space; but branches too feeble to bear our 
weight projected between, whilst beneath us the stream—chafed 
and fretted by this obstacle to its free progress—ran with a force 
sufficient to sweep us away, bodily, if by any mischance we failed to 
reach the shore. I resolved, however, to venture, and carefully 
raising my body to its full length, paused an instant to stead 
myself on the extreme end of a broken limb, and sprang forward. 
As I did so, the heel of my boot struck against a projecting twig, 
and I was violently precipitated against the bank. In my falll 
instantly clutched the soil, and to this 1 now clung with a death-like 
grip, seeking, meanwhile, to raise myself from my perilous position. 
‘To my horror, | felt the earth giving way with my weight; already 
the river seemed to claim me és its sure prey, and I gave myself up 
for lost. Suddenly a strong arm grasped the collar of my coat, and 
in a moment I was safe on the turf by the side of the shepherd who, 
more fortunate or more expert than myself, had landed fairly on the 
bank. 

But now another difficulty beset me. Either_in my fall, or when 
endeavoring to scramble up the bank, 1 had injured my ankle, and 
I suffered acute anguish as I limped along. The pain at length 
became insupportable. I was unable to move another step; so bor- 
rowing the Eashert’s blankets, I bade him go on and endeavor to 
obtain assistance. 

**No, no,” he replied, to my expostulations, ‘‘ have the blankets 
and welcome. Many’s the night I’ve slept without any, and I can 
do so again, specially when it’s for a cove in trouble.” 

Let me observe, in passing, that no disrespect was intended to be 
conveyed by this word, *‘ cove,’”’ which, in Australia bush-phraseology, 
is commonly used as an equivalent for ‘‘ master.” 

¥inding it vain to argue the point with my pertinacious companion, 
I gave it up, and age by oy in the blankete—for in spite of the 
heat of the day the night was not over warm—I lighted my pipe, 
buckled my belt yet tighter, and reconciled myself to my not very 
agreeable position. 

Just then the bark of a dog was borne faintly on the breeze to our 
delighted ears: 

‘*Hush!—hark! Yes, it is a dog, sure enough. Now_we are all 
right. Coo-ee!” 

All was silent for a moment, and then—‘‘ Coo-ee!’’—we were 
answered, 

And now Blueshirt set off by himself. For some time I could hear 
his calls, and those of his invisible respondent. Then they ceased 
altogether, and I judged that he had arrived at some friendly hut. 
It proved to be no hut, but a head-station, the very Kororook that I 
was in search of. 

Six years ago the solitude of those wild regions in which I had all 
day wandered was disturbed by hosts of men, armed, not with sword 
and musket, but with pick and shovel. What sought they there? 
Gold! Yellow, glittering gold! The wilderness teemed with gold. 
They found it on the surface of the hills, and beneath the accumu- 
lated soil of the valleys. They dived into the bowels of the moun- 
tains, and it was there. They shattered the snow-white rocks that 
capped the ranges, and it was there. Everywhere they wrested from 
the bosom of the mother earth her glittering treasures. Gold, for 
which the avaricious toil and the brave shed their life-blood ; gold, 
the idol of the poor and the encumbrance of the wealthy; gold, the 
root of evil and the source of unnumbered blessings; was to be had 
for the mere picking up. 

I visited the Victorian gold-fields in 1853, and identified the scene 
of my wanderings. I ascended the hill whence we had descried the 
lofty peaks of Tarrengower and Alexander; but the white rocks were 
no more; the hammer of the quartz-miner had shivered them to 
atoms, and many thousands of pounds worth of gold had been ex~ 
tracted from their snowy breasts. 
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CHAPTER XXX.—THE OPERA. 


A DINGY old den enough is the Hotel Tirlemont, with its low-arched 
e-cochére and its narrow windows, small-paned and iron-barred. 
t rather resembles one of those antiquated hostels you see in the 
background of an Ostade or a Teniers, than the smart edifice which 
we now-a-days look for in a hotel. Such was certainly the opinion 
of Annesley Beecher as he arrived there on the evening after that 
parting with Davis we have just spoken of. Twice did he ask the 
guide who accompanied him “if this was really the Tirlemont ?’ 
and ‘if there were not some other hotel of the same name?’ and 
while he half hesitated whether he should enter, a waiter respect- 
fully stepped forward to ask if he were the gentleman whose apart- 
ment had been ordered by Captain Davis ; a demand to which, with 
a sullen assent, he yielded, and slowly mounted the stairs. 

‘* is the captain at home ?”’ asked he. 

“No, sir; he went off to the railway station to meet you. 
Mademoiselle, however, is up-stairs.” : , p 

« Mademoiselle !” cried Beecher, stopping, and opening wide his 
eyes in astonishment. ‘‘ This is something new,” muttered he. 
** When did she come ?” 

“ Last night, sir, after dinner.” 

** Where from ?” 

‘*From a pensionnat outside the Porte de Scharbeck, I think, 
sir; at least, her maid described it as in that direction.” 

«* And what is she called—Mademoiselle Violette, or Virginie, or 
Ida, or what is it, eh ?’’ asked he, ews 

“« Mademoiselle, sir—only _mademoiselle—the captain’s daugh- 
ter !’” 

‘His daughter!” repeated he, in increased wonderment, te him- 
self. ‘Can this be possible ?” 

‘There is no doubt of it, sir. The lady of the pensionnat brought 
her here last night in her own carriage, and I heard her, as she en- 
tered the salon, say, ‘Now, mademoiselle, that I have placed you 
in the hands of your father——’ and then the door closed.” 

‘* I never knew he had a daughter,” muttered Beecher to himself. 
** Which is my room ?” 

‘*We have prepared this one for you, but to-morrow we shall 
have a more comfortable one, with a leok-out over the lower town.” 

‘¢ Put me somewhere where I shan’t hear that confounded piano, 

beg of you. Who is it rattles away that fashion ?” 

{ademoiselle, sir.”’ ; 

“To be sure—i ought to have guessed it; and sings too, I’ll be 
bound ?” 

‘¢ Like Grisi, sir,” responded the waiter, enthusiastically, for the 
Tirlemont being frequented by the artistic class, had given him 
great opportunity for forming his taste. 

Just at this moment a rich, full voice swelled forth in one of the 
popular airs of Verdi, but with a degree of ease and freedom that 
showed the = om soared very far indeed above the pretensions of 
mere amateurs ip. 

“‘ Wasn’t I right, sir?” asked the waiter, triumphantly. ‘ You'll 
not hear anything better at the Grand Opera.” 

“«Send me up some hot water, and open that portmanteau,” said 
Beecher, while he walked on towards the door of the salon. He 

“hesitated for a second or twe about then presenting himself, but as 

e thought of Grog Davis, and what Grog. Davis’s daughter must 
oe like, he turned the handle and entered. 

A lady arose from the piano as the door opened, and even in the 
half-darkened room Beecher could perceive that she was graceful, 
and with an elegance in her gesture for which he was in no wise 
prepared. 

‘* Have I the honor to address Miss Davis ?”’ 

“You are Mr. Annesley Beecher, the gentleman my papa has 
been expecting,” said she, with aneasy smile. ‘‘ He has just gone 
off to meet you.” 

Nothing could be more commonplace than these words, but they 
were uttered in a way that at once declared the breeding of the 
speaker. She spoke to the friend of her father, and there was a tone 
of one who felt that even in a first meeting a certain amount of inti- 
macy might subsist between them. ' ; 

*« {t’s very strange,” said Beecher, ‘‘ but your father and I have 
been friends this many & year—close friends too—and I never as 
much as suspected he had a daughter. What a shame of him not to 
have given me the pleasure of knowing you before.” 

‘It was a pleasure he was chary enough of to himeelf,”’ said she, 
laughing. ‘I have been at school nearly four years, and have only 
seen him once, and then for a few hours.” ‘s 

‘* Yes—but really,” stammered out Beecher,’ “ fascinations— 
charms such as——”’ 

“ Pray, sir, don’t distress yourself about turning a compliment. 
I’m quite sure l’m very attractive, but I don’t in the least want to 
be told so. You see,” she added, after a pause, ‘‘ I’m presumin 
= what papa has told me of your old friendship, to be very frank 
with you.” 

ay Im enchanted at it,’’ cried Beecher. ‘ Egad! if you ‘ cut out 
all the work,’ though, I’ll scarcely be able to Sloe you.” 

‘* Ah! so here you are before me,” cried Davis, entering, and 
shaking his hand cordially. ‘ You had just driven off when I reached 
the station. All right, I hope ?” 

* All right, thank you.” 

** You’ve made Lizzy’s acquaintance, I see, so I needn’t introduce 
you. She knows you this many a day.” 

‘* Bui why have J not had the happiness of knowing Aer?’’ asked 
Beecher. 

‘** How’s Kleper ?”’ asked Grog, abruptly, ‘The swelling gone 
out of the hocks yet?” 

** Yes; he’s clean as a whistle.” 

‘The wind-gall, too—has that gone ?” 

‘ “Going rapidly ; a few days’ walking exercise will make him per- 
ect.”’ 

‘*No news of Spicer and his German friend—though I expected to 
have had a telegraph all day yesterday. But come, these are not 
interesting matters for Lizzy—we’ll have up dinner, and see about a 
box for the opera.” 

“A very gallant thought, papa, which I accept of with pleasure.” 

**] must dress, I suppose,” said Beecher, half asking, for even yet 
he could not satisfy his mind what amount of observance was due to 
the daughter of Grog Davis. 

“I eonclude you must,”’ said she, smiling; ‘“‘and I, too, must 
make a suitable toilet ;” and with a slight bow and a little smile, she 
swept past them eut of the room. 

** How close you have been, old fellow—close as wax—about this,”’ 
said Beecher; ‘‘ and — me. if she mightn’t be daughter to the 
proudest duke in England!” 

**So she might,” said Grog; ‘‘and it was to make her so I have 
consented to this life of separation. What respect and deference 
would the fellows show my daughter when / wasn’t by? How much 
delicacy would she meet with when the fear of an ounce ball wasn’t 
over them? And was I going to bring her up in such a set as you 
and I live with? Wasa young creature like that to begin the world 
without seeing one man that wasn’t a ‘ leg,’ or one woman that wasn’t 
worse? Was it by lessons of robbery and cheating her mind was to 
be stored? And was she to start in life by thinking that a hell was 
high society? Look at her now,” said he, sternly, ‘‘ and say if I wasin 
Norfolk Island to-morrow, where’s the fellow wonld have the pluck 
to insult her? It is true she doesn’t know me as you and the others 
know me; but the man that would let her into that secret would 
never tell her another.” There was a terrible fierceness in his eye 
as he spoke, and the words came from hima with a hissing sound, 
like the venomous threatenings of a serpent. ‘ She knows nothin 
of my life nor my ways. Except your own name, she never hear 
me mention one of the fellows we live with. She knows you to be 
the brother of Lord Viscount Lackington, and that you are the 
Honorable Annesley Beecher, that’s all she knows of you ; ain’t that 
little enough ?” 

Beecher tried to laugh easily at this speech, but it was only a very 
poer and faint attempt after all. 

Wi‘ She thinks mea man of fortune, and you an unblemished gen- 


tleman, and if that be not innocence, I’d like to know whatis! Of 
where, how, and with whom we rf up our living, she knows as 
much as we do about the Bench of Bishops.” 

**T must confesa I don’t think the knowledge would improve her !” 
said Beecher, with a laugh. m2 

A fierce and savage glance from Davis, however, very quickly 
arrested this jocularity, and Beecher, in a graver tone, resumed : 
“It was a deuced fine thing of you, Grog, to do this. There’s not 
another fellow living would have had the head to think of it. But 
now that she has come home ‘to you, how do you mean fo carry 
on the campaign? A girl like that can’t live secluded from the 
world, she must go out into society? Have you thought of that ?” 

* I have thought of it,” rejoined Davis, bluntly, but in a tone that 
by no means invited further inquiry. 

‘« Her style and her manner fit her for the best set anywhere——”’ 

‘‘ That's where I intend her to be,” broke in Davis. 

“¢I needly scarcely tell as elever a fellow as you,” said Beecher, 
mildly, ‘‘that there’s nothing so difficult as to find a footing among 
these people. Great wealth may obtain it, or great patronage. 
There are women in London who can do that sort of thing ; there 
are just two or three such, and you may imagine how difficult it is to 
secure their favor.” 

“ They’re all cracked teacups those women you speak of; one has 
only to know where the flaw is, and see how easily managed they 
are !”’ 

Beecher smiled at this remark; he chuckled to himself, too, to 
see that for once the wily Grog Davis had gone out of his depth, and 
adventured to discuss people and habits of which he knew nothing ; 
but unwilling to prolong a discussion so delicate, he hurried away to 
his room to dress. Davis, too, retired on a similar errand, and a 
student of life might have been amused to have taken a peep into 
the two dressing-rooms. As for Beecher, it was but the work of a 
few minutes to array himself in dinner costume. It was a routine 
task that he performed without a thought on its details. All was 
ready at his hand, and even to the immaculate tie, which seemed the 
work of patience and skill, he despatched the whole performance in 
less than a quarter of anhour. Notso Davis; he ransacked drawers 
and portmanteaus—covered the bed, the chairs, and the table with 

arments—tried on and took off again—endeavored to make colors 
Eocmnies-noe hit upon happy contrasts. He was bent on appearing 
a “swell,” and unquestionably when he did issue forth, with a 
eanary-colored vest and a green coat with gilt buttons, his breast a 
galaxy of studs and festooned chains, it would have been unfair to 
say he had not succeeded. 

hendioy had but time to compliment him on his “get up,’”’ when 
Miss Davis entered. Though her dress was simply the quiet costume 
of a young unmarried girl, there was in her carriage and bearing as 
she came in all the graceful ease of the best society, and lighted up 
by the lamps of the apartment, Beecher saw to his astonishment the 
mest beautiful girl he had ever beheld. It was not alone the fault- 
less, delicacy of her face, but there was that mingled gentleness 
and pride, that strange blending of softness and seriousness, which 
sits so well on the high-born, piving a significance to every gesture 
or word of those whose every movement is so measured, atid every 
syllable so carefully uttered. ‘‘ Why wasn’t shea countess in her 
own right ?” thought he; “that girl might have all London at her 
feet.” 

The dinner went on very pleasantly. Davis, too much occupied 
in listening to his daughter, or watching the astonishment of Beeeher, 
scarcely ever spoke, but the others chatted away about whatever 
came — in a light and careless tone that delighted him. 

Beecher was not sorry at the opportunity of a little display. He 
was glad to show Davis that in the great world of society he could 
play ne insignificant part, and so he put forth all his little talents as 
a talker, with choice anecdotes of *‘ smart people,” and the sayings 
and doings of @ set which, to Grog, were as much myths as the 
inscriptions on an Assyrian monument. pr! Davis evidently took 
interest in hig account of London and its life. She liked to hear 
about the families of her schoolfellows, some of whom bore ‘ cognate” 
names, and she listened witli actual eagerness to descriptions of the 
georgeous splendor and display of a town ‘‘ season.” 

And I am to see all these fine things and know all these fine people, 
papa?’ asked she. 

“Yes, I suppose so—one of these days, at least,” muttered Grog, 
not caring to meet Beecher’s eye. 

**T don’t think you care for this kind of life so much as Mr. 
Beechér, pa. Is their frivolity too great for your philosophy ?” 

“Tt aint that !’” muttered » growing confused. 

** Well, it’s a very smart world, too,” said Beesher, slyly enjoying 
the malicious moment of worrying Grog with impunity. ‘‘‘ Not so 
many pretty women in it, perhaps, but org hod movement, plenty 
ef fun, eh! Davis? Are you fond of horses, Miss Davis ?”’ 

‘« Passionately, and I flatter myself I can ride, too, By the way, 
is it true, papa, you have brought a horse from England for me?” 

** Who could have told you that?” said Davis, almost sternly. 

‘*¢ My maid heard it from a groom that has just arrived, but with 
such secresy that I suppore I have destroyed all the pleasure of the 
surprise you intended me; never mind, dearest pa, I am just as 
grateful-—.,, 

‘* Grateful for nothing,” broke in Davis. ‘‘ The groom isa prating 
rasoal, and your maid ought to mind her own affairs.’”” Then redden- 
ing to his temples with shame at his ill-temper, he added, ‘‘ There 
is a horse, to be sure, but he ain’t mueh of a lady's palfrey.” 

‘« What would yeu say to her riding Kieper in the Allee Verte— 
it might be a rare stroke ?’’ asked Beecher, in a whisper to Davis. 

“Do you think that she is to be brought into eur knaveries? Is 
that all you have learned from what 1 have been saying to you?” 
whispered Davis, with a look of sueh savage ferocity that Beecher 
grew sick at heart with terror. 

“I’m sorry to break in upen sueh confidential converse,” said 
she laughingly, “‘ but pray remember we are losing the first scene of 
the opera.’’ 

**]’m at your orders,’’ said Beecher, as with his accustomed easy 
gallantry he stepped forward to offer her his arm. 

(To be continued.) 








GRENADE USED IN THE ATTEMPT TO ASSAS- 
SINATE THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


Tae illustration representing the hand grenade used by the 
would-be assassins of the Emperor Napoleon, is from a photo- 
graph taken from a grenade now in the possession of the Bir- 
mingham police. This terrible instrument of destruction is 
hollow, of polished steel, filled with fulminating powder. To 
form an idea of it, it is necessary to imagine a cylinder about ten 
inches long and six in diameter, terminated by two spherical 
ends. One of these ends is provided with twenty-five ordinary 
gun-nipples, screwed in, and furnished with caps, the blow on 
which, in coming in contact with the ground, is destined to ex- 
plode the interior. The cylinder (generally represented as being 
pear-shaped) is slightly bronzed on the exterior, probably to 
deaden the polish and render the object less catching to the eye. 
The thickness of the cylinder, when the nipples were attached, 
is about half an inch; the upper part being much thinner, in 
order that the superior weight of the former may occasion the 
detonating caps to strike first upon the ground and explode the 
machine. 

The engineer who made these shells, a highly respectable gen- 
tleman, living at Birmingham, has afforded the fullest information 
he was in possession of respecting the persons who ordered them. 
He had not the least notion that those from whom he received 
instructions were refugees, or connected with any political party, 
cut thought the grenades were for some scientific experiments 
bonnected with legitimate warfare. 

In the indictment against the prisoners (whosetrial commenced 
in Paris on Thursday, February 25th) the following information 
respecting the shell found upon Pierri, and its contents, is 
given: “It was charged with a pale, yellow, fine, crystalline, 
heavy substance, which has been ascertained to be pure unmixed 
fulminate of meroury, This substance filled more than two- 


thirds of the hollow of the shell. The weight of the shell, with- 
out the charge, was a kilogramme and a half (between three 
and four pounds). After having drawn the charge and replaced 





he caps upon the nipples, the experts several times let the shell 
t 


fall on the ground from the height of fifty centimetres only, and 
each time one or§more of the caps exploded. They afterwards 
threw it five or six centimetres aos them, at the height of a 
—_— waist, and in every instance some caps exploded the moment 
it ” 


OUR TURKISH VISITORS. 
(Continued from page 248.) 
poses. Major Hassan Bey speaks the English language with con- 
siderable fluency, and created quite a sensation among those who 
called upon him, not only by replying in good American, but also by 
a displey of gallantry so natural to well-educated gentlemen. 

The announcement that the Admiral and suite would visit the City 
Hall on Monday, March 9th, attracted a large crowd in front of that 
building, and by ten o’clock all available seeing room was occupied. 
It was arranged, so far as the officials of the Government were con- 
cerned, that the Mayor should receive the Admiral in the Governor’s 
room. <A large police force was in attendance to keep order, a 
task by no means an easy one, for before the “liens” there were 
several thousand persons present. After the party, amid a snow 
storm, arrived at the Hall, the members of it were allowed time to 
disrobe themselves of their cloaks, they then proceeded to the recep- 
tion-room. Mayor Tiemann, upon being presented to them, gave a 
hearty welcome. He said they would have an opportunity of visit- 
ing our machine-shops, and ship-yards, and charitable institutions, 
and witness the workings of our common school system. The Ad- 
miral replied briefly through Mr. Oscanyan, so widely known through- 
out the country for his literary ability and as a lecturer. The 
Admiral said he felt gratified at the cordial welcome he had received, 
and that he should with his suite take the advantage offered to visit 
our public institutions. Mayor Tiemann stated further that if there 
was any particular ny which they desired to visit, he would be 
happy to second their wishes. ‘The Rear Admiral Mohamed 
Pasha replied that both the government and people of Turkey were 
anxious to cultivate friendly relations with the people of the United 
States, and had vested him with authority to express officially that 
feeling. For himseif he was particularly anxious that a reciprocity 
of sentiment should exist between the peoples and the gevernments, 
The Mayor and guests then cordially shook hands, after which the 
latter were escorted through the picture galleries of the Governor’s 
room, with which they manifested the most earnest satisfaction. 

On Thursday the Turkish Admiral and suite made an excursion 
down the bay, on board of the newrevenue cutter HarrietLane. At 
an early hour in the morning the Aldermen eommittee, with car- 
riages, were at the St. Nicholas, and received the distinguished 
guests. At the City Hall they stopped and received the Mayor, and 
then drove immediately to Brooklyn. They reached the Navy Yard 
a few minutes past eleven a. M., and were met at the gate by Ca 
tain Root, Acting Commander of the Yard, with Captain Schenck, 
Commander of the North Carolina; Captain Rowan, Lieutenants 
Warden, Drake, Corbyn, Lambert, Purser Gibson, Surgeon Smith, 
Chief Engineer Gay, and Mr. Graham, Engineer of the Yard, all in 
full uniform. A reo ny of marines were drawn UR. presented 
arms and saluted as the ‘Admiral entered the gates. At the Com- 
mandant’s office the party alighted, when Captain Root advancing 
took the Admiral by the hand, and in a few werds welcemed him and 
his suite to the Yard. He regretted the absence of the Commedore, 
on whose behalf he also welcomed him, and said it would give him 
great pleasure to show him the ships, and also such of the public 
works as he chose to visit. The Admiral thanked him, expressing 
the pleasure he felt in thus paying his respects to the officers of the 
Navy of the United States, and said it was his intention on some 
future occasion to make a more thorough inspection of the Yard 
than he could do at present. ; 

The party then proceeded on board the North Carolina. As the 
Admiral put off to board the ship, the Turkish was hoisted at 
the main, and a salute of fifteen guns was fired in honor of the dis- 
tinguished visitor. As Mohamed Pasha stepped upon the deck, 
Capt. Schenck, the commander, addressed to him a few words of 
welcome, to which he replied appropriately. The seamen were 
mustered on deck, the marines, under Capt. Tansill, presented arms, 
and the ship’s band struck up a lively air. The party were con- 
ducted below, and made a brief inspection of the ship, the Admiral 
ens his gratification at the neatness and order of everything 

@ saw. 

He was then conducted into the captain’s cabin, where the wives 
and lady friends of the officers were presented ; the Admiral, who 
Z a bn gtes ry man, bowing graciously to each as they were intro- 

uced. 

Having inspected the recéiving-ship, they left and proceeded to 
the frigate Wabash, which is ddasegolog repairs—to the Ordnance 
Department, the Oakum Factory, the Dry Dock, &c., giving but a 
few moments to each. The workmen, as they returned from dinner, 
manifested great eagerness to get & View of the strangers. 

The new steam revenue eutter Harriet Lane, being in waiting, the 
Admiral’s party went on board, and proceeded down the bay to in- 
spect the harbor and fortifications. 

The excursion was an impromptu affair, got up by Mr. Webb, the 
builder of that beautiful vessel, and but a very few gentlemen were 
invited to be present. The eutter has not yet been put in commis- 
sicn, though her officers are on board, and in a few days she will go 
out on a regular trial trip. The Marriet Lane is the very first vessel 
of her class that has ever been attached to the revenue serviee, and 
she will prove of immense benefit to the commerce of this po 
where she will doubtless be stationed. The award of building her 
was made to Mr. Webb by the Secretary of the Treasury, out of 
thirteen eompetitors. Among her equipments is a newly-invented 
ate pee of a very superior construction, made by Mr. Pook, 

nited States Naval Construetor. 

The cutter, under the command of Captain Faunce, left the slip, 
foot of Seventh street, about half-past twelve o’cloek, having on 
board, by a singular coincidence, the two officers of the Russian 
navy who have been some time in this country on an official tour, 
Captain Dorr and Mr. Dobbins, of Buffalo, Mr. Pook, United States 
Naval Constructor, and a few me gy of this city, and proceeded 
to the Navy Yard, where the Turkish Admiral and his suite came 
on board, and with them Alderman Boole and Councilmen Van Tine 
and Bunce, who behaved in a very quiet and sensible manner. The 
cutter proceeded down the bay, saluted as she went by the rin 
of bells end the screaming of steam pipes from innumerable ve 
of all kinds on each side of the river, which kept up a deafening din 
until she got past Governor’s Island, when a moderate gollation of 
cold beef and champagne was served up, or rather down, for the 
company had to go down in small squads te the offieer’s mess-room, 
which is not capable of holding more than half-a-dozen at a time, 
The Admiral and the two officers who accompanied him examined 
everything on board with great care, and seemed to be extremely 
well pleased. They wore their full uniforms, which were covered up, 
however, by their blue cloth cloaks. 

The cutter rounded to at Fort Hamilton and lowered her flag, 
upon which the fort responded by a salute of fifteen guns. The ice 
that lined the shore prevented the party from landing, as was at 
first intended. The eutter then proceeded up the North River as 
faras Weehawken, and returned to the ship-yard at the foot of 
Seventh street at about half-past five o’clock. On this excursion, 
which was entirely satisfactory to all the parties composing it, our 
Turkish visitors appeared to be particularly at heme, and displayed 
an ease of manner, and a hearty appreciation of what they sav7, 
gratified all present. 

The Turkish Admiral has visited most of our theatres, at all of 
which his party was provided with the most prominent private box, 
upon the face of which appeared, in gracefal festoons, the Turkish 
and American flags. Upon the arrival of the distinguished guests 
at the several theatres, they were greeted by the audience, which, 
in every case, rose and gave them three hearty cheers. At Laura 
Keene’s they were particularly delighted, and Major Hassan Bey 
who understands the English ianguage sufficiently to comprehend 
the points of the play, was quite convulsed with merriment. Admi- 
ral Mohamed Pasha has expressed himself highly pleased with his 
reception in New York, and, from all appearances, he will have a 
pleasant visit, and probably leave the country with a high apprecia- 
tion of our hospitality, and, we trust, an admiration of our free 
institutions. 

We are indebted to Councilman John Van Tine and Alderman F, 
J. A. Boole, for their attentions in facilitating our wishes to obtain 
photographs of the Turkish Admiral and suite for our paper. We 








cordially acknowledge our a ee to these gentlemen, and their 
public spirit will be appreciated throughout the country. 
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MAJOR SOLYMAN BEY. 
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MAJOR BASSAN BEY. 


ADMIRAL MOHAMED PASILA. LIEUTENANT SADIK EFFENDI. 


RECEPTION AT TH® CITY HALL OF ADMIXAL, MOHAMED PASHA AND SUITF, BY MAYOR TIBMANN AND TIE CITY OFFICIALS.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY GURNEY. 


OUR TURKISH VISITORS. 

Tue recent war in the Crimea did much to enlighten the world 
with regard to the character of Turkey ; it made us acquainted with 
its resources, and set our wise men speculating as to her future 
destiny. The Turks are spoken of as Asiatics, and it is said that 
they only camp on the European Continent. The ideas resulting 
from these suggestions imply that the Moslem has never been cor- 
dially received into the family of enlightened nations, and that 
sooner or later their seat of empire will not intrude within the circle 
of Christian civilization. It is difficult to destroy a nation; and 
even if Turkey is destined to finally lose her national existence, it 
will not be consummated until very many years hence. But so 
rapid have been the changes in that country, so many reforms 
have been cordially adopted, so intimate is becoming her inter- 
course with France and England, and so necessary is her integrity 
to the “‘ balance of power’’ among the three great nations of Europe, 
that Turkey may finally be imbued with an invigorative and re 
generative power that will re-establish her position, and carry her 
through centuries of prosperity. 

The Turks are eminently a fine-looking race. This is particularly 
observable in examining the hundreds of pictures that were pub- 
lished, illustrating scenes in ‘‘the late war with Russia.’’ When- 
ever a groun of Turks are represented, particularly if they are 
officers, the most casual observer cannot fail to notice the fine tall 
figures and intelligent faces of these men; and among the diplo- 
matic representatives throughout the world, the Sultan’s servants 
are the sieaseed of all observers, amid all the congregated display 
peculiar to modern court pageantry. Rear-Admiral Mohamed Pasha, 
at present a guest of our city and country, is a fine specimen of his | 
race, and with his companions fully confirm the favorable opinions | 
we have expressed of the general superior personal presence of the | 
Turkish people. A race, therefore, so favored by Nature with | 
superiority, must have within itself great elements of recuperative 
energy; once fairly clear of the enervating ideas of “ the old 
times,”’ there is no reason why its members should not inaugurate 
a new era of existence, and recovering the energy that once made 
them the terror of all Europe, they may combine it with the pro- 

of the age, and take by right, what is now accorded them only 

y courtesy, viz., a place among the leading powers of the world. 

Many years ago, Henry Echford, one of the most successful ship- 
builders this country ever produced, by the invitation of the then 
reigning Sultan, went to Turkey, and superintended the building of 
a number of ships; he was followed in due time by another American, 
Mr. Rhedes, not less skilful, if less known than his predecessor. 











But in spite of these apparent advantages in favor of our ship- 
builders, European diplomatists have managed until recently to keep 
them in the background, and monopolize a most profitable business, 
which should have been absorbed in our own ship-yards. The ap- 
pearance of the clipper ship Republic among the fleets of the Allied 
Powers, her beauty, her superior sailing qualities, her immense size, 
which made her tower above all surrounding naval ccntrasts, did 
more than anything else to place our superiority in shipbuilding at 
once, not only before Turkey, but other maritime nations, 

Among the men who noticed this eloquent argument in favor of 
our mechanics, was Rear-Admiral Mohamed Pasha, who speedily 
made the fact known to the leading members of his Government; the 
glorious result has been his official mission to this country, to give 
our ship-yards a most thorough examination, and most probably to 
end his visit by leaving two or three orders for first-class vessels for 
the Turkish navy. This is all that we want; once let two or three 
American built men-of-war, under the Turkish flag, be seen in the 
Bosphorus, and it will produce a moral effect, and financial advan- 
tage to our people that we can at present hardly realize. 

A few years ago, a fair countrywoman of ours, Mrs. Ann 8S. 
Stephens, with two or three travelling companions, was standing at 
her hotel window in Constantinople, watching the effects of an after- 





GRENADE USED IN THE LATE ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE 
FRENGH EMPEROR. kB PAGE 247. 





noon sun upon the fairylike scenery of the Golden Horn, when she 
says a sudden pressure seemed to inspire the air, then a dread 
oulien noise, as if an earthquake had given vent to its pent-up horrors, 
shook the surrounding city; an instant afterwards, in the far distant 
bay were seen flying in the air figments of sails, broken spars, 
and mutilated human bodies, the latter in such quantities that the 
literally darkened the spot over which they rose. Anon all was still, 
and the fearful cry ran through the streets that the flag-ship Med- 
jidje had been blown up, and with it hundreds of hapless human 

eings had found an untimely grave. ‘This accident had a serious 
effect upoa the people, and it has since been alluded to as one of 
those mysterious workings of fate that was fearfully incomprehensible. 
To replace the fine ship thus destroyed is part ef the professed 
business of Admiral Mohamed Pasha to this country. To give 
éclat to his mission, he is a Rear-Admiral when at sea, a Lord ef the 
Admiralty, and is accompanied, among other distinguished fellow- 
countrymen, by the son of the High-Admiral of the Turkish navy, 
and a proper suite. 

The appearance of Mohamed Pasha, as we have already insinu- 
ated, is very prepossessing. He is nearly six feet high, with a 
manly face, enough bronzed by exposure to show that he is in active 
service. His eyes have the fine black brilliant expression peculiar 
to people of his clime, where the temperate and solar rays so har- 
moniously struggle for ascendency. His bearing is that of an 
accomplished gentleman and man of the world, entirely unlike the 
traditionary proud and conceited Turk of ancient Moslem pre- 
judice. He belongs to the “ progressive party’’ among his coun- 
trymen, and everything in his manners, and, we are told, in his con- 
versation, displays a liberal and enlightened understanding. He 
passed through every grade in his navy until he obtained the cap- 
taincy of the Mahmoudigé¢, a three-decker. During the war in the 
Crimea, he exhibited great skill and courage at the siege of Sebas- 


| topol, for which service he was promoted to his present position of 


Rear-Admiral. Once in a high position, he soon won the esteem of 
= Board of Admiralty and the entire confidence of the present 
Sultan. 

Major Hassan Bey, Major Solyman Bey and Lieutenant Sadik 
Effendi, all three young men and of high position in their own 
country, form the Admiral’s suite. The uniform of these gentle- 
men, according to our simple ideas and practice, are showy beyond 
what seems necessary ; but, nevertheless, they make the wearers con- 
spicuous in the crowd. ‘the dress of the pacha consists of a red 
cap, or fez, with a silk tassel, loose pantaloons, and a blue frock- 
coat; both articles, particularly the coat, are covered with heavy 
gold embroidery. The epaulettes are remarkably heavy, seeming 
to be golden shields surrounding the top of the shoulder, rather than 
the pendant gold bullion ordinarily used for such ornamental pur- 

(Concluded on page 247.) 
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AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapwayr, 
Near HovusTon STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene.......--+sseeesesesne +-as-50le Lessee and Directress. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE — 

With new scenery, music, and an unapproachable 

Doors open at 634; the performance will commence = 734 o'clock. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 60 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra : Stale, $i each; Private Boxes, $6 and $7. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Incomparable American 
Drama, 





THE BRIDE OF AN EVENING 
OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Every Evening at seven o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
noons vat haif- 4, two o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 


Happy’ Family, &. &. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 563 BroapWway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
FR oo n0000000 9090000000000 ccs eesbbbenaebbeceesoce cece Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
BONGO TEAMA ccc cc ccccccccccececccccsccscsebpes Sylvester Bleeker. 
L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
734 o’clock precisely. 





To CorgrsPonpEnTs. —[ ‘artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the am 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, wili favor us with drawi' ily re 
oye Babar felt 


markable or incidents, with written description, agutinten 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy. engaged 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will one on us 
with their ——— theobligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to utions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

Enouisnh AGgncy.—Subscriptions received by Tribner & Co., 12 Paternoster row, 
London. 
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Special Notice. 
We repeat what we have frequently said before, that we cannot 
be responsible for any MSS. sent to us unsolicited. The authors 
of the MSS. that we accept will be addressed upon the subject. 
The MSS. which we reject we will not undertake to return. 














OUR MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING 


of the 
NEW HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
at 
WASHINGTON. 


We shall shortly publish this superb Picture, which will be the 


LARGEST ENGRAVING EVER EXECUTED IN 
AMERICA. 

Our Artists have been engaged in its production for several months 
past, its elaborate architectural details and numerous life figures 
requiring unusual care and minute finish. Its production wil! be 
an era in the art of Wood Engraving in America, and we feel ro 
little pride in presenting it to the Subseribers of Franx Les1iz’s 
InLustRaATED NewsPAPeER. 








Great Mechanical Triumph of the Age. 

Our engraving faithfully represents the magnificent new Press 
built especially for us by A. B. Taylor & Co. of this city, upon 
which our Inivstratey Newsrarsr is printed. This press is a 
marvel of delicate and exquisite mechanism, It is the only 
press in the world that feeds itself with paper, that prints both 
sides at once, and piles it up uniformly after it is. printed at the 
rate of 1,200 per hour, ready for folding, and all without the 
assistance of human hands. 

To the vast increase of our business may be traced the inven- 
tion of this perfect piece of mechanism. We found the old 
presses altogether inadequate to print cur immense edition, and 
urged by our representations, Taylor & Co., after much labor and 
many costly experiments, at last sueceeded in producing a print- 
ing press which is perfcct in itself, and to which it seems almost 
impossible to suggest an alteration or improvement. The money 
and labor expended in this undertaking, and the wear and tear 
of mind, are amply repaid by the brilliancy of the result. 

A few words of explanation cannot fil to be interesting to 
our readers, 

The press is known as the Perfecting Press, built by A. B, 
Taylor & Co, of New York city; but it is so essentially superior 
to machines bearing a similar name, and is so much more perfect 
than any now in use, that it can with justice be held a new in- 
invention. Tne press is twenty-two feet in length, eleven 
feet in height, and six feet wide; the two cylinders are 
forty-one inches in diameter, and weigh a ton each; the 
railway on which the beds (thirty-seven by fifty-one inches) 
slide, is upwards of fourteen feet long. It dispenses with carry- 
ing the sheet, as in the ordinary perfecting press, by tapes; but, 
on the contrary, by the aid of drums and grippers, the sheet is 
turned over on its way from one cylinder to another. The large 
cylinders are close together, and in this respect again differ from 
the old style of press. 

The beds of the press are connected together, having ink- 
tables at the ends, twenty-nine inches, and in the centre ene 
twenty-three inches, making the ink bed for distributing upwards 
of twelve feet long. The bed is reversed at each end of its stroke 
by means of an air chamber, which runs upon a stationary piston 
on the end of the railway; the piston enters the cylinder and 
compresses the air which causes the re-actory force which re- 
verses the beds; this beautiful contrivance is known as Taylor's 
Air Spring. One of the greatest improvements, however, is the 
shifting tympan. This has often been attempted, but never 
before successfully accomplished. It consists of thirty yards of 
cloth hung upon spring bearings; it is made to pay off by a 
roller working upon its surface, so that the tension is equal 
whether the roller is full or not. It is so constructed that the 
tympan can be set to pay off according to the wishes of the press- 
man; and further, the same surface never comes in the same 
place asecond time. The tympan is taken up by a second roller, 
which can be set light enough not to tear a paper tympan, or set 
strong enough to move the heaviest cloth. When the tympan is 
all run off, which consumes about a half day, it is rolled back by 
hand, ready to commence its useful work again. 





This press has been rdrining night and day for several months, 
indeed it rarely stops, except to effect a change of forms, which 


being done, it goes on with its cedseless"labor of printing the - 


Intustratep Newsrarer. We can truly say thatit has answered 
all our expectations. 








Congress. 

Tue Senate has a bill conteniplating an amendment of the law 
punishing deserters from the army, But little else was done 
than discuss the interminable Kansas question. ‘The wish is to 
force a vote at the earliest possible moment. General Houston 
presented the resolutions of the Legislature of Texas, relative to 
the holding of a State Rights’ Convention in the event of the 
rejection of the Lecompton Constitution. A memorial. was pre- 
sented in favor of the establishment of a line of mail steamers 
between Philadelphia and Brazil. A resolution,was.offered ¢all- 
ing on the President for instructions sent to the United States 
Marshal of Utah. This summary includes all the business of the 
week, except speeches on the Kansas question. | | |: 

In the House, a resolution was adopted directing inquiry into 
the seizure of the bark Adriatic by the French authorities. Three 
hundred and forty thousand dollars were appropriated for printing 
for the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth: Congresses. The Kansas 
bill was discussed. General Quitman:pressedhis bill authorizing 
the President to raise five regimentsof yolunteers. Mr, Faulk- 
ner, of Va., opposed the plan. Mr. Stephens'asked leave to print 
the majority report of the select committee on Kansas affairs, 
Objections being made, Mr. Stephens said he would take the 
responsibility of printing the document. At the expiration of 
the morning hour Mr. Harris introduced his motion with reference 
to the admission of Kansas, by saying that he and the balance of 
the minority of the special committee of fifteen felt it due to 
themselves to present facts showing that the committee had failed 
to execute the orders of the House. The Speaker decided that 
the minority could not present a report of the facts; and more- 
over, that the question raised was not a privileged one. From 
this ruling an appeal was taken, when the House, by a. vote of 
ninety-seven to one hundred and twelve, refused to.sustain the 
decision of the Speaker. Intense excitement ensued, and an all 
night session, with its concomitauts, appeared inevitable, when 
Mr. Humphrey Marshall moved a postponement of the subject 
until to-day, which was agreed to. In Committee of the Whole 
the Diplomatic Appropriation bill was debated, and a recom- 
mendation that it pass was adopted. After a couple of speeches 
on the Kansas question the House adjourned. : The House passed 
the Consular and Diplomatic appropriation bill, and a bill making 
an appropriation to pay for repairs to the Norwegian bark Ellen, 
the vessel which rescued the passengers of the wrecked steamship 
Central America. The bill allowing the persons engaged in the 
Arctic searching expeditions to receive medals from the British 
Government was also passed. The question on the appeal of Mr. 
Harris from the decision of the Speaker with reference to the 
action of the minority of the Kansas committee was then taken 
up, and an animated discussion of the points of parliamentary law 
bearing on the case ensued. A motion that both branches of the 
committee present their papers, and that the further consideration 
of the subject be postponed till Tuesday next, was objected to, 
and a motion to lay the pending appeal on the table was negatived 
by a vote of 109 against 111. Mr. Harris: finally withdrew his 
appeal, saying he would let the majority of the committee take 
the chances for the introduction of their report. 








Foreign. 

Tux announcement of the resignation of Lord Palmerston, and 
the formation of a new Ministry occupy the columns of the British 
press. Lord Derby is the new Prime Minister. In Paris the 
trial of the conspirators against the life of Napoleon occupied the 
public mind, and arrests were continually taking place. The 
Invalide Russe has a long article, which calls for: the expulsion 
from England of refugees convicted or suspected of being mixed 
up with conspiracies against the lives of European Sovereigns. 
The news from China is interesting. Canton is entirely in the 
possession of the Allied forces. On the 6th of January, Com- 
missioner Yeh, Tah: Kwei, the Governor of the Provinee, and the 
Tartar Commander-in-Chief, were made prisoners, :. Yeh was 
taken in the dress of a coolie, and sent on board of her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Inflexible. In all these events in China, so 
glorious to the arms of England and France, the Ameri¢ans have 
taken no part, but have been, by the imbecility of our Govern- 
ment, grievously insulted by the Chinese authorities. « |The 
treasury of the city of Canton was captured, the amount: of 
silver was large, but the sum is not given. 

In the trial of the French conspirators, no person was. ad- 
mitted after half past ten o’clock on any pretence whatever, and 
if any one left the court he could not again return. The prison- 
ers, who were all dressed in black, are all young men, with the 
exception of Pierri, who is middle-aged ; they all seem composed, 
and listened with attention to the proceedings. The early part 
of the day was taken up with the reading of the indictment, 
which is of great length. There are no less than thirvy-three 
witnesses. Comez denied any participation in the act; he only 
knew of it at the last moment. Rudio confessed everything; he 
threw one bomb ; he incriminated the rest of the prisoners. Or- 
sini confirmed his former account, and accepted the full responsi- 
bility of the part he had taken in the affair; he confessed that 
he wanted to kill the Emperor, and he was ready to die ; he never 
confided his intention to Mr. Allsop. M. Bernard brought the 
bombs to Brussels, but did not know for what purpose they were 
matended ; would not say anything as to the other prisoners. 
Pierri denied all participation in the conspiracy until the day the 
attempt was made, and then repented. Most of the witnesses 
were heard. Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, England, who manu- 
factured the bombs (see description elsewhere), did not answer to 
the call of his name. On the 26th of February the prisoners 
were sentenced—Orsini, Rudio and Pierri to death ; Comez was 
found guilty, with extenuating circumstances, and sentenced to 
hard labor for life, 

In India the mutineers are still swarming around Lucknow, 
making an aggregate force of sixty thousand men. It is pre- 
sumable that Sir Colin Campbell will soon meet them in the 
field, and very likely they will be dispersed. Sir James Mount- 
stewart Jackson, Captain Patrick Orr, Lieutenant Barnes, 


Sergeant and Major Morton, Miss Madeline Jackson, and Mrs. 





Patrick Orr, were known to be in the hands of the Oude rebels. 
It was hoped that they would be spared as hostages, but the 
thirst: for blood is still u-atiated. Allthe males were biown 
from the guns in the first w ek of thismonth. The ladies are 
still alive, but in confinem t. The’ Governor-General has 
offered a lack of rupees for ec |, but it is feared that the offer 
will have no effect. 
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The ‘‘Jester’’ of the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
Tux Courrier des Etats Unis keeps a jester! Yes, in imitation of 
the monarchs of old, it keeps a “jester,” avery motley! But 
the dignity of the office has degenerated with the lapse of time, 
and our modern jester partakes more of the character of the Merry 
Andrewof the circus, than the solemn fool of the past centuries. 
The French Courrier is a clever little paper, and speaks out the 
little mind it has withias much freedom as if one man did not 
gtisd the ¢ouls of the whole nation under the heels of his boots. 
But itshould not keep.acomic man to: tell stories of its neigh- 
bors.! Weare not/angry with the little fellow, but we must cor- 
reet him) for his shortcomings in the way of truth. A recent 
issue of the Courrier gives an apocryphal account of an interview 
with the Turkish Admiral, After exhausting the worn-out lively 
impertinences usual with distinguished itemizers, the. writer 
wishes to get the fictitious visitor out of the presence gracefully, 
and to doso has recourse to one other little delicate no-such- 
thing. He says that his retreat was covered by the entrance of 
Mr. Leslie, “who had come to see if one of his old stereotyped 
portraits could be made, with a little alteration or addition, to 
look like the Admiral, and be used in the I/lustrated Newspaper.” 
Now the comic man of the Courrier possibly lied to get into the 
presence, and certainly lied to get out of it. Mr. Leslie never 
visited the Turkish Admiral, and the portraits in the present 
issue are from photographs taken for us specially by Gurney. 
Moreaver, the money paid every week for original drawings and 
engravings alone in our establishment would keep the whole 
working force of the. Courrier des Etats Unis, including its Merry 
Andrew, for three months. We have, however, an old stereotype 
representing that animal which spoke for Balaam, which without 
alteration or addition, would be recognized by every one as a 
correct portrait of the fashionable jester kept by the Courrier des 
Etats, Unis. 











The Right of Sanctuary in England. 

Uron the threshold of the despotic nations of Europe is found 
a place of réfuge for those who either fly or are driven from their 
country because of their political opinions. This spot is the 
hope of the oppressed, the terror of the oppressor. The right of 
the oppressed to seek the shores of England, as a secure sanctuary 
from the deadly grasp of those who hold their subjects’ lives at 
will, becomes more! offensive to the crowned despots from the 
fact that the people of England guarantee it, and that against 
their guarantee the wish of their rulers, had they the wish, is 
powerless to abrogate it, or bate one jot of the hospitality and 
freedom. it insures. 

That the European sovereigns have submitted with an ill grace 
to this political sore so near their body corporate, is a matter of 
history. Remonstrances have not been spared, in the hope of 
abating this crying evil, but.no ministry was ever powerful 
enough to dare to propose a measure that would interfere with a 
constitutional right held so sacred in the hearts of the British 
people, and so inextricably interwoven with the freedom which 
they claim as their birthright. 

The recent attempt upon the. life of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and the assumed facet that the conspiracy in which it originated 
was designed and consummated jn England, has given occasion 
for a strong remonstrance or appeal from the French to the Eng- 
lish Government... This remonstranee or appeal received addi- 
tional foree from the fact that the French army, regiment by regi- 
ment, hark addressed' the Emperor, congratulating him upon his 
escape, using expressions of the ‘bitterest: hatred against Great 
Britain, and begging to: be led-imto the heart of “ this den of as- 
sassins.”’. These addresses were published in the Moniteur, then 
apologized for by the French Emperor, and simultaneously Lord 
Palmerston broughitia-bill into Parliament to regulate the right 
of asylum. This: bill was strongly discussed, and, being lost by 
a. majority, the Ministry resigned—Lord Palmerston going out 
and Lord Derby going in. Now, more than ever, this right of 
asylum will trouble European monarchs, for the voice of a proud, 
free nation has been heard asserting its rights, and that voice will 
speak tothe; hearts of every people of the Continent, breathing 
a bright hope for the future. 

Louis Napoleon has irretrievably damaged himself with the 
English people, and: although the entente cordiale may be sus- 
tained, betweem.the Governnients, the national sympathies are 
completely severed. Still the great game of politics that the 
two nations are playing together will bind them in one common 
interést for some time to.come, and. prevent them from turning 
against eachother the arms they are now wielding in a common 
cause.; Long may such a collision be avoided ! 

One great lesson. has been taught by.the proceedings in the 
British Parliament-—the ommipotence of the veice of a free 
people; that while America and England give shelter to the 
oppressed, the cause of. freedom willjnot die out in Europe. 








Trial of Colonel Sumner, U.S.A. 

Tue Court-Martial for the trial of Colonel Sumner met at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., on the 9th of March.’'Thé proceedings closed on 
the 12th. The defence urged by Colonel Sumner’s counsel was, 
that the letter sent by Colonel Sumner was not a challenge, but 
merely an invitation to go to some point away from the seat of 
Government, when the correspondence could be renewed. The 
intention seemed to be clearly proved. The court closed its 
session ; and, in accordance with military usage, under the oath 
of secresy, sent its decision to the Secretary of “War, who alone 
can publish the verdict to the world. The tone of public opinion 
seems to be decidedly against General Harney. 








— A fugitive slave who has arrived at Liverpool from New Orleans, stowed 
away in the hol@ef aeotton ship, is mow the most prominent lion in that city. 

— A bill has beén introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature to suppress 
the practice of carrying deadly weapons. It gives the courts power to sentence 
the offenders to the penitentiary. 
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— The U.S. ship Niagara sailed on Saturday, the 6th, from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard for England; to engage in her proposed expedition of assisting in 
laying the Atlantic submarine cable. 

— Generals Walker and Col. and the filibuster officers 
generally have been received with great boners on board the Wanderer, at New 
Orleans. 

— The old Zpiscopal church recently destreyed by fire at Woodbridge, N. J., 
was the oldest Episcopal church edifice in the State, having been built in 1754— 
104 years ago. 

— Priscilla Green, approved Minister of Friends, from England, has given in 
the Hester street meeting-house an excellent orthodox discourse to a very large 
meeting. 

— The steam-propeller Dispatch went to sea lately under sealed orders. Her 
destination is not known, but there is a rumor that she is bound to Mississippi, 
to look after the slavers which are supposed to rendezvous at Pearl River. 

— The comet discovered at Cambridge @bservatory on Jan. 4th is yet visible. 
This comet is believed also to be periodical, and to be identical with that 
which was seen in 1790. 

— The Charleston Mercury is advocating a steamship line between that port 
and Marseilles. 

— It is reported that Prince Alfred, second son of Queen Victoria, has been 
appointed midshipman in the Eurylaus, a fifty-one gun screw frigate, now pre- 
paring for a three years’ cruise. 

— Clarence D. Sackett, of the New York Bar, recently died suddenly of con- 
gestion of the lungs, and his decease so affected his brother, Grenville A. 
Sackett,-that he was seized with apoplexy, and died the next day. The brothers 
were buried together. 

— The veteran Col. Thomas H. Benton is now engaged in preparing a life of 
Andrew Jackson. 

— Chief-Engineer Lander, of the South Pass Wagon Road Expedition, passed 
through town recently, having in charge the body of Calvin 8. Croker, assistant- 
engineer, who died suddenly in Washington. Mr- Croker was a member of the 
Advance Exploring Party. His remains are to be taken to Portland, Me. 

— The Relief Association of Newark distributed, during the month of 
February, 380 tons of coal. 

— Rev. N. W. Taylor, of Yale College, died lately in New Haven, in the 72d 
year of his age. It was to him that President Buchanan recently addressed 
his celebrated answer to the New Haven memerialists. 

— Mr. Taylor has cleared himself of the charge of firing the Pacific Hotel at 
St. Leuis, by proving an alibi. 

— Monroe Stewart, one of the McKeesport murderers, who was recently 
pardoned, but subsequently held for another trial, died at Pittsburg on the 9th 
ult. of smallpox. 

— One hundred and nineteen young men graduated from the Medical Depart- 
ment of the New York University last week. 

— The ship Underwriter, from Liverpool, has arrived at this port with 
twenty-five Mormen passengers, including a nephew of Brigham Young, bound 
for Salt Lake city. 

—A printer in Boston has become insane through the excitement of 
Spiritualism, and is now an inmate of the Somerville asylum. 

— Itis said that Prince Frederick William, according to the ancient usage of 
Prussia, that all the Princes of the royal family must learn a trade, has 
acquired the compositor’s trade in the printing office of Mr. Hanel, at Berlin. 

Captain Moodie, of the Cunard steamship America, has been presented wiih 
a silver trumpet by his passengers. 

— A project is on foot to establish a publishing-houre for the blind in the 
Southern States. It is proposed to publish the standard works of the English 
language. e 

— The schooner Inkermann, from Newfoundland for Halifax, was wrecked 
on the Jedore Ledges on the 20th ult. All were lost except ong seaman, who 
is severely frozen. 

— Mr. Coffin, of Montreal, won the silver cup at the recent Snow-shoe races 
of the Montreal Shoe Club. 

— Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Church, arrived by the Europa. He visited 
England and Ireland last summer as a delegate to the Wesleyan Conference, 
and he extended his tour through Europe and the East. 

— The New Orleans Chess Club have sent Howard Staunton a challenge to 
play against Paul Morphy for $5,000 a side—the Englishman to be reimbursed 
$1,000 for travelling expenses in crossing the ocean, in case he is conquered. 

— A number of wealthy Jews of the Synagogues of this city have under- 
taken to supply the Israelitish peor with unleavened bread for the approaching 
Passover. Fifteen thousand pounds offbread will be{required, and eleven thou- 
sand have already been subseribed for. 

— The celebrated yacht Wanderer is said te be one of the finest specimens 
of naval architecture afloat. She is the best as well as the largest yacht in 
the world, 243 tons in measurement, and as fleet as the wind. 

— The inhabitants of Portland, Me., have been startled by iwo distinct 
shocks of an earthquake, so severe as to shake even the massive granite walls 
of the Custom House, 

— Mr. Meagher has sailed for Central America, to collect literary materials. 
He is accompanied by Don Ramon Paez, of Venezuela, an accomplished geolo- 
gist, botanist and draughtsman. 

— Mrs. Mary H. Doane, mother of the Bishop of New Jersey, died a few 
days since at Burliagton, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 

— The American residents at Macao have asked that a Uniied States ship of 
war might be sent there for their protection and refuge in case of a revolt, and 
Commodore Armstrong has sent the sloop-of-war Portsmouth to their relief. 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 

WEDNESDAY, WILLARD’s Hore.. 
To a keen observer, we question if Washington is not the most re- 
markable spot on earth. A moment’s reflection will prove the truth 
of this assertion. Like the Irish counaellor, who proved that his 
client had not murdered his wife, by showing, first, that he had 
never been married, and then produeing in open court a woman 
whom he also proved was the man’s wile and the murdered woman 
at the same time—so-1 commence by saying that the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,-is “unique.” In the first place, it is the only city in 
the world entirely devoted to politics ; its Alpha and Omega being 
legislation. It has, in fact, nothing else to do. It is the great 
national store of American legal manufactures. Without letting 
my Americanism earry me too far, I will say, and say fearlessly, 
that the Congress assembled at Washington is the most singular in 
the world. Barnum’s Museum isn’t a circumstance to it. It is 
next door neighbor “to the Federation of the World” spoken of 
by Longfellow in his ‘* Locksley Hall.” 

{Our correspondent is wrong here; he is evidently more posted 
up in politics than poetry. The poem and phrase are Tennyson’s! 
We are obliged to use this method of correcting his error, being 
pledged not to alter his manuscript. This will account for some 
opinions on men, manners and measures, which must not be con- 
sidered as endorsed by us.—Ep. Frank Lesiie’s ILL. Pargr.] 

The nearest approach is the British Parliament; but in a square 
area of six hundred miles there cannot be that marvellous variety 
as exhibited in our Congress. Here in one little spot of a few 
square miles are crowded together, like drums in a fig, the leading 
men of a place which stretches one way from the boreal to the 
equator, and the other from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In point of 
fact, an estate almost as broad as it is long! Here the Western 
man nearly dislocates the vertebra of a Boston man, by giving him 
a steam-engine thump of the back, as he pokes a cigar into one side 
of his mouth, and forces him to swallow part of a demijohn of 
brandy with the other. 

The Down-easter has, however, his revenge, for he confuses the 
moral perceptions and physical sensations of his debauches by the 
freezing insertion of a cold hand into the other’s hearty palm, as 
though it were a frozen fish slice, and during the paralysis, gets him 
to vote for a billin favor of hickory hams, wooden nutmegs, and 
Connecticut elocks. 

But I must jump out of philosophy and go plump into facts. Look 
at London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, in short, every 
other capital city in the world. They are the chief cities of their 
respective empires. The best located metropolis in the world is 
London. It is the Gibraltar of free thought steadily looking at 
Europe—not so near to the Joinvilles and Napoleons as to be acces 


sible at the dash of an extempore , and yet not so far awa 
as to be lulled into a false security. It is the base of the Briti 
brain. Now, Washington is the heart of our legislation, but not of 
our republic. London and Paris are miscellaneous s, where 
everything can be bought frem a German sausage to an epic peem, 
a me of artillery to a Chinese cracker, a prima donna to a penny 
whistle, or a seat in Parliament to a pig in a poke. In those cities 
you can meet philosophers, poets, parsons, painters, players, 
printers, princes, peers, publishers, pedants, pedlars, pagans, poli- 
ticians, phagisees, paragons, patriots, paupers, physicians, patients, 
pilots, pirates, prodigies, puritans, puffers, playwrights—in a word, 
the whole family of Peabodies, alias the human race. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., however, we can only meet with that species of pea— 
commencin« with a President and a patriot, and gradually getting 
‘*small by uegrees and beautifully less,” till it comes to politicians 
and place-hunters. 

ith such a peculiar view of human nature I need hardly tell 
you that I find —_— ar pleasure in scrutinizing Washington society, 
since it is equally p.orounced by friends and foes the corruptest on 
earth. I shall endeavor to see how far it deserves such a rare dis- 
tinction, or whether it is really, as Bourcicault says, 

‘** By merit raised to that bad eminenee.”’ 


[Our correspondent means Milton. We take this opportunity of 
requesting our readers not to pay any attention to his poetical 
extracts. His knowledge of pulitics is, however, undoubted. A 
man cannot be a Napoleon and a Fiorence Nightingale at the same 
time.—Ep. F. L. I. P.] 

When I parted from you so abruptly on Monday midnight, at the 
Opera House, Fourteenth street, I had intended returning to you, 
but meeting Mr. Ullman, he kept me so long over a glass of lager 
bier and his new pronunciamento of Fry’s “ Leonora,” that I felt 
sure you would be nearer your “first nap” than inclined to listen to 
the ‘third Napoleon of Fiddledom’s toolerees.”” [Can our corres- 
pondent mean Tuileries >—Ep. F. L. I. P.] 

As [ had a day to spare I stopped at Trenton and called on Colonel 
Kaye, who welcomed me at his excellent hotel, the United States. 
His charming daughter Lydia is married. The ex-Governor of New 
Jersey, Rodman Price, was here, in company with Edwin Stevens. 
They had been on a visit to Commodore Stockton, and were full of 
the old sea lion’s praise. Dear old Commodore, how well I remem- 
ber nine years ago a shooting excursion with him and the great 
Daniel Webster, over the fields of Jersey. The recollection of the 
chowder is almost too much for me even now. 

I was about bidding adieu to the ex-Governor, when Billy Wright, 
the great saddler of Newark, and Senator for New Jersey, came up ; 
he had just received a despatch from his associate, Senator Thompson, 
urging him ‘‘to speed with all haste’ te Washington, to save the 
administration, We, therefore, all three took the train; our con- 
versation being private, is not, of course, fit for publication. Icame 
to the conclusion that, if ever a man had his heart in his business, it 
was Billy Wright, the saddler, for he rode his hobby to death, which 
was a rooted animosity to a distinguished New Jersey politician and 
General. 

At Philadelphia got out to stretch my legs and smoke a cigar. I 
consequently lost the train and had to go to Girard's Hotel for 
shelter. Although somewhat annoying, as it involved expense, it 
afforded me an opportunity of calling upon some old friends, among 
others, Colonel Forney. lik he was in Washington, but in his 
place I met with his sub., Dr. Mackenzie. Strange to say, although 
of considerable reputation in literature, I had never before heard of 
this gentleman; as, however, I am merely a politician, and don’t 
care a fig for poets and those sort of things, I kone he will excuse 
my candid confession of ignorance. I must admit he did the honors 
well; he was so genial that I fully expected him to ask me to dine 
with him. He did not, however; although, when he gathered from 
my conversation that I was going to leave Philadelphia on the 
Wednesday, he said, ** Ah! then you can’t dine with me on Satur- 
day—the only day I have to spare?’’ As this was not a direct 
invitation, of course I could not say that I would stay over Saturday ; 
otherwise, he was so frank, genial, full of anecdote, and such an 
excellent man of business and pleasure, that I thought I should 
have waited. As it was, l asked him to take a lunch with me at 
Jones’s, which he agreed to. He told me that he was born in Cork; 
knew John Brougham, to whom he bears so amazing a resemblance, 
he said, that he was once taken for him, and compelled to perform 
in *‘ Pocahontas,” despite his counter protestation. He has a son 
with him here, a little fellow of six years old, of whom he is ver 
fond. Let me confess to seventeen whiskey punches; as the cloc 
struck seven the doctor rose, shook me by the hand, and said, “I 
must go—the mails are in—I have to write up the foreign news!” 
We grasped each other’s hands warmly, and 1 hope we shall meet 
again in both worlds. 

Next morning I arrived here, and put up in my old rooms at 
Willard’s Hotel. As the renowned Navy Agent is located near to 
me, and is an old chum of mine, I need hardly add that, before the 
night closed, I was obliged to join his merry group. George N. 
Sanders is a curiosity. You know, of course, he was raised in 
Kentuck, of which State his father is one of its worthiest citizens. 
At one time George Sanders was grand vizier to Live Oak George, 
who started a comic journal called Young America, to joke himself 
into a nomination. ‘This was too much, however, of a joke, and the 
laugh did not come in at the right place. Sanders spent nearly 
twenty thousand dollars in advocating the claims of Douglas for 
the Presidency, in opposition to Pierce; but owing to a dis- 
creet opposition to Buchanan, he made peace with Pierce, and 
got his Consulship to London. Linn Boyd and Zadock Pratt 
were dead against him, owing to his poking fun at them in his 
magazine. Mrs. Boyd is well known to wear the breeches, and when 
he had her portrait put into the Democratic Keview as the Bloomer 
President, with corkscrew ringlets, the solemn henpecked Linn 
Boyd boiled over, and was buoyed up to bubbling heat. A challenge 
was the conquence, and one afternoon (April Ist, 1853), two horse- 
men, that is, Sanders and Boyd, might mot be perceived crossing 
over to Weehawken, to encore Burr and Hamilton. ‘Cos why?” 
Linn Boyd had no nether garments to appear in—they being mis- 
appropriated by his better half, or nether end. Sanders, Reilly, M. 
O. Roberts, Law, and a talking Irishman, waited two hours, and 
would, no doubt, be waiting there now but for a bottle of Otard which 
Live Oak George always carries in his huge pockets. This puta 
little common sense into their craniums, and, as Sanders had a bun- 
dle of cigars in his pocket a smoke was considered as no bad sub- 
stitute for fire, more especially as most men, even a Greeley, cen 
stand asmoke; but very few, save a Scott or a Wellington, can 
stand a fire. The result was that in the exuberance of the moment 
Sanders touched his hair trigger and shot a cow that was grazing 
peacefully at a little distance. Tne bellowing of the favored animal 
suggested that a retreat was advisable, more especially as the ani- 
mated target belonged to Judge Brandis, who might probably be a 
man of such a narrow mind as not to overlook “‘a shot at the mother 
of his calves ;”’ they consequently vamosed to the Atlantic Hotel, 
where they could command the boats; that is, see who came over in 
them. The party were enjoying a bottle of Mumm, when George saw 
a strong-minded woman towing along a timid-looking Senator— 
whether it was the Mumm or the cowhide in the hands of the female 
Aqua-fortis I cannot decide—but, as the Scriptures say, ‘‘ Sufficient 
to the day is the cowhide thereo/,” I close my letter. I am terribly 


tired, and as I have to lobby to-morrow I must go to bed. I must 
PICKLES. 


delay a rich story about Zadock Pratt till my next. 


GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
Why we go Shopping. , 
Somz ill-mannered wretch—we are not quite sure, from the style of 


his communications, whether he is a surly old bachelor, or a cross wretch who 
has quarreled with his wife, and is fresh from a matrimonial passage at arms— 
ventures to question the propriety of the ladies spending so much time and 
trouble, to say nothing of the money, in the oft-repeated carnival of shopping, 


and wants to know if that institution can’t be abolished ? 
Think of any one’s daring to ask such a question? We are glad we're not in 


that man’s shoes when he goes home to his wife. Where’s our opera glass? 
let’s take a look at the fellow. Send for Barnum, and authorize him to have the 
wretch etuffed, and put in a glass case at the Museum, there to be a butt for 
the everlasting indignation of the female world. We can fancy just how he 
lookr—a withered, yellow-faced little specimen of anatomy, with a rusty hat, 
a ragged eravat, and a countenance all seamed with complaining wrinkles ! 


Why, what would become of the prosperity of the nation if the ladies were 
to stop going shopping? It is not alone te purchase yaris of ribbon and pieces 
of muslin that we sally forth, radiant in our rainbow silks and nodding plumes; 








rheel of fashion. If we did not go shopping, we 
ear as regards style and ton. Only imagine how 
appear in Broadway with our bonnets a quarter of an inch further 
n other people wore them! Think of the 
endure if our moire antique trailed half a foot 
next neighbor’s Bayadére. It’s enough to make « 
brows merely to imagine such a contingeney. 
Jones’s new diamond brooch with our own 
attack eur husbands er fathers for a pearl eross from the same establishment ? 
Besides all this, we are confident that this 
butes in pe smal! degree to the peace of mind and 
general. How else can they get rid of their surplus meney, 
their wives and daughters out to invest it in lus 


i 


unalloyed pleasure by balancing themselves on the 
swarms, and passing j t om the ve 
ereatures who trip by im € tilly veils and high-heeled gaiters! 
wither, and grow pale, like cabbages in a cellar—they would pine away 
die, like broken burdoek stalks ! 

To show our new dresses; to criticise our neighbor's garments; to keep 
with the style; to put roses into our cheeks; to pass away the time; te 
into the shop windows; and to gossip with our acquaintances; that is why we 


go shopping ! 
_ The Mighty Mussulman. 

Why don’t somebody come forward and assert our feminine rights? What 
business have the brutes of Councilmen and these other creatures to take the 
great Pasha out sleighriding and round to the theatres, and never once think 
of asking us ladies to go too? 

But we are determined to catch a glimpse of this sprig of Oriental arie- 
toeracy. He “ received’’ the ladies of the St. Nicholas, and he'll “ reeetve’’ 
us likewise—or we'll know the reason why! We intend te put on cur Gmest 
bonnets, our largest extension hoops—«tay, though—perhape it would be in 
better taste to wear Balmorals, for they say the Eastern taste rune te bright 
colors—and our richest fleunced silks, and demand an audience of the Rear- 
Admiral, as representatives im general of the American womankind | 

Must we make a salaam, or will an expansive curteey do as well? Will he 
take off his red velvet «ap, or will he only touch the tassel of t? How are 
we to find eut about his harem of wives? If we eay ‘How is Mrs. Mohamed?” 
will that include the whole, or must we repeat it as many times as there are 
Mrs. Pashas? In that case, won't our inguiry be rather em 
both sides? Will it be best te ask after the iiftle Pasha-kins? If he offers us 
a meerschaum, what are we to do? If he makes usa polite little eperch (as 
no doubt he will do), can we be morally sure that Mr. Oscanmyan will report 
it cerrectly to us? And will he think it strange that our frees are not all 
muffled up in white linen veils and wrappers’ Whe'll satisfy our curiosity 
on ail these points? 

And why hasn’t he brought over half a dozen or so of his wives, to see their 
American sisterhood? We would like to see one of our dignitaries ventering 
aeross the water without taking his wife too! The Turkish ladies can’t have 
mueb spirit, certainly 

It is darkly rumored, however, that the Admiral, or one of his suite, made 
the sly and portentous remark, on this cireum-tance being alluded to, that 
although they hadn’t brought over any ladies, they meant to take back plenty 
of them ! 

Haven’t yeu reckoned without your host, this time, Mr. Mohamed Pasha? 
How are you going to coax the tumid, fluttering little American doves into 
your eagle’s eyrie beyond the sea’ Are we going to Constantinople, to be the 
four hundred and firtieth claimant for your gracious smiles and good-will, and 
di pute our throne of dominion with a swarm of scowling moonfaced beauties ? 
Not we! as long as there are so many nice young men in Yankee land, whe 
would give their very moustaches (and that’s saying a good deal) for a glance 
of our eyes, and whom we could have all to ourselves, from the top of their 
curly heads to the sole of their patent-leather beots ? 

Ne, no, Mr. Rear Admiral! hey say you're rather a good-looking man, in 
spite of your swarthy complexion—with beautiful Oriental eyes, a captivating 
moustache and not a bad figure; but for all that, you will have to go 
solitary and alone, as you came; you can’t coax any of our American beauties 
back to Turkey witn you! 

The Gay World at Washington. 


There is not much fasting and humiliation among the Washington populs- 
tion, even though it be the solemn season of Lent. Brilliant receptions have 
taken place at Attorney-ieneral Black's and Secretary Thomp<on’s. Miss 
Saunders’ ball has turned the heads of half the metropoli«. Sir William Gore 
Ouseley’s first soirée has come off, and a party at Mrs. Senator Dixen’s has 
elicited much remark, all within a short time. 

Artists’ Reception at Dodworth’s. 

The last of these delightful literary and artistic re-. nions took place at Ded- 
worth’s Rooms on Friday evening, the 12th instant. ‘The saloon was crowded 
with our best society—the ladies in full dress, an? the gentlemen in the best 
possible spirits. Dodworth’s band discoursed deligi' ul music, and the exqui- 
site paintings of Kensett, Hart, Hall and Shattuck, the drawings of Darley, 
and many other works of art feasted the eyes of the speciators 

Among the distinguished guests was Hon. Charles Sumeer, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, whose presence added charm to the evening. 

This gathering broke up about midnight. It is the last of « brilliant series 
which have been eminently successful in their object of bringing the artista, 
the literati, and the people of New York together in a succession of social re- 
unions. Although they present none but intellectual attractions, they have 
become central magnets, around which revolve the brightest stars of our New 
York world. 

There are about fifty subscribers, and the receptions are to be continued next 
winter. 


ili 


Is 


A Christening among the Creme-ds-la-Creme, 


An interesting ceremonial is soon to take place before the baptiamal font of 
ene of the aristocratic churches of Washington. The infant daughter of a 
distinguished member of Congress from New York will be christened, and 
President Buchanan is to officiate as godfather, while the beautiful Mra. 
Senator Slidell takes upon her dimpled shoulders the responsibilities of god- 
mamma. A brilliant deyewner a la fourchette follows, which is to be one of the 
happenings of the season. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
The Solrees of the Prince Napoleon. 


Tue soirées at Prince Napoleon’s, although amongst the gayest and 
most amusing of all, may almost be eonsidereu as bachelor’s parties, as the 
number of invitations to the ladies never exceeds twenty; amongst them the 
Princess Mathilde and four ladies of her suite are always present. 

These entertainments are conducted on the most splendid scale. An opera 
sometimes a ballet, by the first artista, succeeds the banquet. To the theatrical 
representation alone are the ladies invited. On their withdrawing, a supper of 
the most exquisite description is served, then the real business of the night 
begins. Some celebrated singer is invited to entertain the eompany with choice 
bachelor songs, either Nadaud’s or Beranger’s, in which the merriment is 
somewhat rapid; and recitations from various poets, whose wit may best accord 
with the humor of the hour, then follow, and the evening concludes at dawn. 

A Perfect Jewel of a Woman—The Princess Diamantina, 

The great ball at the Venezuelan Minister’s is the only “‘ happy incident” of 
the week. Here the diamonds outshone every specimen of Parisian splendor 
which has yet been beheld. One lady—who stood for a moment motionless in 
a doorway, forced thither by the crowd, forming the focus upon which were 
direc(ed the rays of the wax lights in the chandelier opposite—literally produced 
an exclamation of surprise from the whole company, from the absolute blaze 
of light whieh she seemed to project from head to feot. This lady is the wife of 
a Brarilian gentleman, the owner of the most productive diamond mines in the 
whole world, and, for many years, it has been his gallant and loyal custom to 
bestow upon his wife the whole produce withdrawn from the mine during the 
month of the year in which they were married. The number and value ef the 
lady’s jewels has thus gone on inereasing, until the celleetion she owns at this 
moment is said to throw that of many crowned heads completely in the shade. 
To givean idea of the quantity of diamonds which decorated her person, we can 
only say that the whole stomacher of the dress, and the quilles on each side of the 
skirt, were formed of a net-work pattern of diamonds, while the corsage was sur- 
mounted with a row of a larger size, and the head-dress composed of a résille of 
the same, from which, om either side, and down the back of the neek, hung 
large tassels, entirely of diamonds. The lady has received, ever since the dis- 
play, the sobriquet of the Princess Diamantina. 

An Impartial Judge. 

The owner of a farm near Paris the other day brought a complaint against 
the officers of the Imperial Guard for shooting, without permission, over the 
preserve for which he paid two thousand francesa year. The aggrieved said 
the officers leave the barracks in a group; they have no guns, but, when out 
of surveillance, they dismount at a little cottage, close to my wood, take the 
guns, left there for the purpose, and quietly enjoy-a day’s shooting at my 
expense. The farmer was going on very indignantly with his accusations, 
when the advocate appointed to defend the officers nudged the judge, who was 
busily employed in writing’a letter during the proceedings. ‘Do you hear the 
language of the plaintiff? He is actually insulting the Imperial Guard!" The 
judge Gasted—ke did not even listen—but, after severely reprimanding the 
the farmer, dismissed the case abruptly. 

A Lady loses a Rich Husband through a Photograph. 

A young lady, Lucile M » has just brought an action for 12,000 frances 
damages against a photographer of the Boulevards, for the loss of a noble 
Russian suitor, who broke off on finding her portrait in a servant’s garret. 
The portrait was proved to have been bought at Brussels as a specimen of 
graceful beanty, for 200 francs, and subsequently found its way to the abode in 
question. No proof was forthcoming of the Muscovite’s reality or identity, 
and the photographer having shown his utter unconsciousness of the sale in 
Brussels, the lady took nothing by the trial save some notoriety. By French 
law, a photographer has no right to part with a duplicate of his sitting effigy. 

Fatal Influence of certain Jewels. 

Opals may be had at this moment in Paris at less than half the usual value. 
This is said to be owing to the impression which has got abroad, and which bas 
come from Russia, that it is a pierre de malheur ! carrying misfortune to those 
who wear it. The Empress is even said to have joined in this wild superstition 
and forsworn ihe wearing of the beautiful parure of this stone she had just 
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GENERAL JAMES NYE, METROPOLI- 

TAN POLICE COMMISSIONER. 
We know of no man who has grown more ra- 

idly and steadily in public estimation than Gen. 
ames Nye. It is not four years since he 
came to New York, and in that time he has 
established a political and business reputation 
not often m out to those who have exhausted 
a long life of continued industry in our busy 
thoroughfares. This is the reward, no doubt, of 
tact on the part of the General, for he has the 
happy faculty of presenting himself before the 
public in the best possible manner—always suc- 
ceeds, even with his opponents—and, as a foun- 
dation of all his qualities, has an untiring in- 
dustry and a self-possession that never deserts 
him. His name has been more particularly 
brought before the New York community by 
his connection with the Police Commissioners. 
In that body he has borne the brunt of leader 
of “the opposition ;’’ and although he has from 
time to time had opposed to him the shrewdest 
intellects, the General has never lost his temper, 
and we are not aware that he has been in any 
one instante “caught napping.” We give this 
evidence of his sagacity as an act of justice, from 
the fact that he is almost the only one of the 
‘*Republican leaders’’ in power that has dis- 
played any real administrative ability. 

Gen. Nye was born June 10th, 1815, in 
Depeyster, Madison county, State of New York. 
His youthful days were spent on a farm, where 
he undoubtedly laid the foundation of that 
health which he now seems to enjoy. Selecting 
the law as a profession, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1839, and commenced business in Hamil- 
ton, Madison county. He rose rapidly in his 
profession ; he became Surrogate and Judge of 
Onondaga county. Until the nomination of 
Col. Fremont, Gen. Nye was an acknowledged 
leader of the Democratic party; but upon the 
organization of the Republican party, he at once 
enlisted, and may be justly esteemed, so far as 
the Empire State is concerned, one of its most 
useful and practised leaders. He is one of the 
best ‘stump speakers’ north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, and the novelty of his manner, 
the force of his illustrations and his sterling 
good sense secure for him always an attentive 
audience. Although identified with the Re- 

mblicans, he still claims to be a Jeffersonian 
emocrat. There cannot be a doubt but that 
in the mutation of politics and the changes 
that are going on, that Gen. Nye is destined at 
some future day to occupy a prominent position. 


FREEMAN HUNT. 


Mr. Hunt, widely known as editor and proprietor of the maga- 
zine bearing his name, was in many respects deservedly ranked 
among the most successful publishers in the city. Without 
doubt his magazine was more widely known in Europe than any 
other periodical publication. The labor, tact and ability com- 
bined to bring about such a result marked a man of no ordinary 
character. «+ 


Mr. Hunt was pre-eminently a self-made man. He originated 
and executed the plans which have given him a reputation as a 
writer upon commercial affairs, and which redounded to his 
success in material prosperity. He was born in Quincy, Mass., 
March 21st, 1804, and was consequently fifty-four years of age at 
the time of his death. His father, Nathan Hunt, a shipmaster, 
died when Freeman was but three years of age. His ancestors 
ort both sides were among the early inhabitants of the colony. 
His educational advantages in youth were limited to a few years’ 
ifistruction in the country school, and at the age of twelve, he 
left his home for Boston, and entered the office of the Boston 
Evening Gazette, in a position of general usefulness; among his 
duties was that of serving subscribers with the paper. Soon 
after, he apprenticed himself to the printing business. Subse- 
quently, he went to Springfield, Mass., where he continued his 
labors as a compositor ; but, desiring a Jarger field to satisfy his 
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ambition, he returned to Boston, and became connected with the 
Boston Traveller. While here as a compositor, he sent several 
articles to the editor, which were published ; and, inquiry being 
made as to their authorship, he confessed their souree. There- 
after he rose in the establishment until he attained a respectable 
position. He first became a publisher soon after his apprentice- 
ship expired, by establishing the ‘* Ladies’ Magazine.” Mrs, Sarah 
J. Hale, who had just brought out her first novel, was by him 
selected as editor. The magazine succeeded, and the success 
determined him to enlarge the scope of his labors. He subse- 
quently became connected with the Bewick Company, an associa- 
tion of authors, artists, printers and bookbinders, as the managing 
director. Being without capital, it required first-rate financier- 
ing ability to enable the association to carry out their object ; but 
Mr. Hunt was equal to the task, and it was not until he left the 
company that it failed. It was during this time that he pub- 
lished the “ American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge,” the editorial department of which he conducted 
until he ceased his connection with the company. He also pub- 
lished in Boston, in connection with a Mr. Putnam, the “ Juvenile 
Miscellany,” which went through several volumes before it 
passed into other hands. He collated, also, two volumes of 
“ American Anecdotes,’’ which met with a large sale. 


In 1831 he removed to New York, and soon after established 
a weekly paper called The Traveller. During this time he pub- 
lished a “A Comprehensive Atlas,” which he brought out in 
1834. Subsequently, a series of letters written to the Boston 
Press were published in a small 
volume entitled, ‘ Letters 
About the Hudson.” ‘he 
volume met with a ready sale, 
and passed through three edi- 
tions. 


In 1837 he conceived the 
project of the Merchants’ Ma- 
gazine, the details of which he 
fully elaborated during sub- 
sequent months, when he com- 
menced canvassing for its sup- 
port. In July, 1839, the first 
number was printed ; his means 
being exhausted, the Hon. Jas. 
M. Stevenson, of Troy, loaned 
him three hundred dollars to 
pay the expenses of its publi- 
cation. On the delivery of the 
first number he collected the 
subscriptions, since which 
event Mr. Hunt continued to 
increase in prosperity until his 
death. The Merchants’ Ma- 
gazine has passed through nine- 
teen years, and reached its 
thirty-eighth volume with a 
steady increasing subscription ; 
it is taken by commercial men 
in all parts of the world. 


Mr. Hunt was thrice mar- 
tied. His first wife lived but 
ten months after marriage. 
Four children were born of 
the second matriage, three of 
whom are deceased—the eldest, 
John Frederick 8. Hunt, about 
a year since. A daughter of 
fifteen years is the only one of 
the four living. His third 
wife, who survives him, is the 
daughter of the Honorable 
William Parmenter, of East 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. A 
young son is the only issue of 
his third marriage. We are 
happy to learn that the maga- 
zine will be continued. 





THE EARL OF MULGRAVE. 


Tue Right Hon. George Augustus Constantine 
Phipps, Earl of Mulgrave, Fas been recently 
appointed Governor of Nova Scotia, and will of 
course make a better chief magistrate of the 
*‘ colonial possession” than if he were a plain 
citizen, and one of the native “ blue noses,” 
identified with the interests of the country in 
which he is to reside, and necessarily interested 
in its prosperity. An English paper. announcing 
his appointment, says that the noble lord has 
been for many years a professor of that notable 
Parliamentary science technically denominated 
“whipping in.” Attached to successive liberal 
Governments by means of an office in the royal 
household, and occupying, with the exception 
of a short interval, a very quiet and pleasant 
seat in Parliament, Lord Mulgrave has devoted 
himself with great success to the onerous and 
trying duty of holding in hand, on all occa- 
sions and at all hours, a sufficient number of 
members of the House of Commons to assist and 
support the Ministry at the critical moment of a 
division. In such a microcosm as the House of 
Commons, the management of men, their tem- 
pers and their peculiarities, must of necessity 
require some variety in the agents who under- 
take to deal with them. This duty was admir- 
ably performed by Lord Mulgrave, who, attempt- 
ing no graces or blandishments, accomplished 
his purpose by the very directness of his way. 
Although a comparatively young man (he was 
born in 1819), he gives you the idea of one who 
has grown old in council. The eldest son of the 
Marquis of Normanby, he has not one personal, 
and, as far as one can judge, none of the peculiar 
mental qualities of his father. The Marquis is, 
or has been, tall, dark, of a graceful figure, with 
a profusion of curling hair, and with a tone of 
dandyism about him which is not inconsistent 
with his character of novelist and amateur actor, 
however it might seem to clash with his qualifi- 
cations of statesman and diplomatist. On the 
contrary, Lord Mulgrave is scarcely above the 
middle stature, heavy in build, fair-haired, and 
with a decided tendency to baldness; while his 
dress is modelled more on the plan of that of a 
country gentleman than of one beloved of the 
tailors of Bond street ; and if ever one gave you 
a notion of a plain, practical man, it is he. 





SCENES IN INDIA. 

Method of Watering the Streets of Calcutta, 
Tose who have visited a tropical ‘country can 
readily understand that in a large city Jike Calcutta, where thére 
is much street traffic, the dust is an intolerable nuisance. During 
the prevalence of hot winds in the months of July and August, 
clouds of dust may be seen careering high into the air, and quite 
obstructing, by their density, the view of surrounding objects, 
covering every article of furniture in the houses, to which it has 
free ingress through the open Venetians, and finding its way into 
drawers, boxes, pianos; indeed, nothing escapes from the un- 
welcome intrusion, and it requires the utmost vigilance of your 
sidar-bearer to keep the place even tolerably free from it. 

Early in the morning a large concourse of bhisties, or water- 
carriers, may be seen at the lerge reservoir in Tank square, busily 
engaged, knee-deep in the water, filling their mussocks, or 
water-bags. The mussock is a perfect sheepskin, tanned and 
sewn water-tight, the portions which covered the legs serving as 
straps to suspend it by, and the neck forming the mouth or spout. 
Our engraving represents a company of these bhisties, with their 
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mussocks, watering the streets and roads in the European part of 
the town. Under the orders of their sirdar, they march in rows, 
as seen in the engraving, and for a time considerably lessen the 
evil referred to. Were it not, however, for unceasing application 
of the water during the day, the immense evaporating power 0! 
the sun and wind would soon render these efforts ineffectual. 
As inefficient as this primitive mode undoubtedly is, it would be 
almost impossible to introduce a better, so prejudiced are the 
native inhabitants of India against all innovations. 


Debarkation of Elephants. 

The disembarkation of horses from ships to the shore is quite 
familiar to the imagination, if not to the eyes of most of our 
readers. It is not a difficult matter to imagine that sailors can 
soon rig up “ fixins’’ to hoist a horse from a ship to terra firma, 
but when the labor to be performed requires the raising into the 
air a huge elephant, .it is quite a different matter. - 

Two cargoes of elephants were recently landed at Calcutta, 
including some fifty animals. The disembarkation took place 
at the government dockyard, about half a mile below Fort 
William ; among the spectators were the Governor-General of 
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India, Lady Canning, and many other government officials. 
Each elephant on board the ship had a mahout or driver, and a 
coolie for feeding and cleaning him. ‘To these men they had 
become more than usually attached while oh the ship. The 
elephant’s mahout, assisted by the sailors, arranged a strong 
canvas sling, or girth, edged with strong rope, round the ani- 
mal’s carcase, and the tackle being adjusted, the huge fellow 
was slowly ‘raised off his feet, and the ascent was commenced. 
One of the largest was said to weigh three tons two and a half 
hundred. There was no opposition to the process of hoisting on 
the part of the animals, with one or two exceptions; indeed, for 
the most part they appeared anxious each to have his turn as soon 
as possible, for they had sagacity enough to understand it was 


the means of quitting the ship, as it had been the means of | 


bringing them into it. There was great excitement among the 
crowd on shore when the boatswain’s whistle was heard direct- 
ing the sailors at the capstan te hoist away, and as the falls or 
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hoisting ropes, which were connected with the main and mizen 
masts of the ship, became strained and tightened, presently the 
rough, inert-looking mass of the animal’s spine and back was 
seen above the deck; then part of the head, with which the 
animal from time to time prevented himself from being struck 
against the sides of the hatchway as he swung round on either 
side; the small sluggish eye, which seemed to be calmly survey- 
ing the surrounding scene; the active proboscis, forming by its 
constant movements a remarkable contrast with the rest of the 
passive frame; and, finally, after the crane tackle had been con- 
nected, the whole creature came into view, dangling in the air, 
and suspended by a couple of ropes which, seemed like mere 
chreads compared with the size of the animals which depended 
from them. He was then swung over the bulwarks, and low- 
ered into the barge alongside. It was amusing to observe the 
quiet way in which the animal avoided the blow when his feet 
or legs were likely to strike against the side of the ship, and the 
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| way in which he assisted in taking the strain off the ropes, 
jand raising himself when being passed over the bulwarks to 
| make his descent into the lighter. As soon as the elephant was 
| in the lighter, the mabout, who had got down before him, at 
| once jumped on his neck, and the animal immediately yielded 
himself to the direction of his accustomed master. Sometimes 
he would appear a little nervous, putting his trunk into the 
water to try its depth, with a view. perhaps, to ascertain if it 
| were possible to walk ashore; but gen-rally he began turning 
| over some of the fresh grass placed in the bottom of the boat to 
| divert his attention, and remained quiet until the boat was 
| brought as near the ground of the dockyard as possible. Then, 
| at a signal from the mahout, after again leaning over and care- 
| fully testing the depth of water with his proboscis, he slowly 
raised one huge foot over the boat’s side, then the other, and in a 
few minutes he was on his way to the place where the rest of his 
companions were picketed. 
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All the elephants were of large size, and in excellent condi- | 
tion. While on board ship they were fed on rations of rice, with 
an allowance of green fodder, a large proportion of which con- | 
sisted of the stems and leaves of an immense species of pineapple | 
found wild at Burmah. After landing, the flies in the dockyard 
annoyed them greatly. Looking at their tough hides, it we 
not easy to understand how such a surface could be so sensitive. | 
The plan they adopted to rid themselves of the annoyance con- | 
sisted in the gathering up in the hollow extremity of the pro- 
boscis 4 quantity of dust and small gravel, which was either 
thrown over the head so as to fall in a shower along the back, 
or projected with force between the fore levs, so as to sweep away 
the intruders from the skin beneath. The captain of the ship 
brought a young elephant, between four and five years old, and | 
about the size of a pony, as a private speculation. It lived on | 
the upper deck, near the captain’s cabin, and was remarkably | 
tame. Four hundred rupees, or forty pounds sterling, was the | 
price of this animal. These elephants are ‘especially wanted for | 
carrying commissariat stores. They cam carry an enormous | 
weight, and can go in places where a cart cannot move. One 
elephant takes with ease on his back two Jarge soldiers’ tents 
complete, each made of double cloth, and capable of accommo- 
dating sixteen men, and can march at the rate of four miles an 
hour with his load. The driver, sitting on his neck, guides and 
urges him on by means of a short iron instrument, pointed at 
the end, with which he pricks him about the head, and having a | 
smal] sickle-like projection at the side, which is inserted into the 
pendulous flap of the ear, and serves to turn him to either side | 
as occasion requires. ‘The ears and certain parts of the head 
are alone sensitive to the goad of the mahout: musket bullets 
glance off the thick hide of the body, and even the conical rifle 
bullet frequently fails to penetrate its substance. 


ITALIAN Opera, Fourrgeentu Strert.—The “ Huguenots,” which 
was 80 magnificently produced last week, has been performed each operatic 
night of the present week with good success. A return to the old prices was 
deemed necessary, and was found to work advantageously ; although, we must 
say, in justice to the management, that never was a resort to higher prices 
more justifiable than in the present case. The large promises of magnificence 
and perfection were fully borne out, for no opera was ever so superbly brought 
out as Meyerbeer’s “‘ Huguenots’” at the Academy of Music, under the manage 
ment of Mr. Ullman. He should have been supported in his liberal expenditure 
for the gratification of the public. The tax of half a dollar more was, after all, 
a trifle, and should have been willingly given when so much was given in 
return. We trust, however, that the receipts, if they do not yield a profit, 
will, at least, cover the outlay, and leave things square. 

The next opera to be produced is Mr. W. H. Fry’s ‘‘ Leonora.” 

Great preparations are being made for the arrival of Musard and his fine solo 
performers. The series of entertainments under his direction will be most 
brilliant and attractive. 


DRAMA. 


Laura KereEne’s TuHeatre.—This delightful place of amusement 
keeps up its character for superior excellence, and enjoys a large share of public 
patronage. The visit of the Turkish Admiral last week attracted an overflowing 
house, and the distinguished foreigner and suite seemed to be highly delighted, 
especially with the superb acting of the charming Laura Keene. Some im- 
portant additions have been made to the strength of the company, which is 
now the most complete in the city. 

BARNUM’s AMERICAN Mussum.—The enterprising and never-tiring management 
of the Museum has produced another great sensation piece, which promises to 
equal in its success the extraordinary popularity of ‘The Pioneer Patriot; or, 
the Maid of the War Path.’’ It is spoken of as a most brilliant production, full 
of startling incidents and interesting situations, and appealing as strongly to 
our sentiments and feelings. Our friends would do well to visit the Museum 
during the ensuing week. 

Woon’s Buitpiva.—The two funny Dromios of Niggerdom, George Christy 
and George Holland, hold their nightly levees of fun and laughter at Wood’s 
beautiful new building. We need hardly say more; the names guarantee the 
superior excellence of the performance. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


LABLACHE has left a fortune, it is said, of 600,000 ducats. 

Complaints are made by the opera. managers at Constantinople of the 
difficulty of pleasing the Turks. Neither Italian, German, nor French music 
suits them. On the other hand, the danseuses enjoy the most distinguished 
favor. 

The great musical success of the season at St. Petersburg is ‘‘ Don Giovanni,”’ 
with Madame Della Santa, Madame Bosio, Tamberlik, Marini and Evaradi in the 
chief characters. 

The director-general of the royal theatres at Berlin has just come to a decision 
that the ballet dancers shall, for the future, wear trousers, and lengthen their 
dresses four inches. 





CHESS. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

All oommuntcations intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 

a@ Friends, Problem 116 was faulty ; that’s all. 

us to postpone answers to many correspondents. 


Want of space still compels 
None will be forgutten. 


We acknowledge from correspondents the different solutions received as follows : 
Of CXII, by Dr. C. C. Moore, wrong ; of CXIII, by Dunedin, C. Kerr,’ of Mana- 
yunk ; J. H. M., E. H. A., of Auburn; and Dr. R., of Philadelphia, correct, 
but different from the author's. Of CXIV, by EK. A. B., A Leslie Reader, of 
Tolono ; Alexis, of Chicago ; Dunedin, UC. Kerr, of Manayunk ; E. H. A., of 
Auburn ; and J. R. Selover, correct. Of CXV., by D. R., Dunedin, A. J. 
liamilton, B. F. White, E. A. B., Dr. C. C. Moore, E. H. A., and Critic, eor- 
rectly given. On problem CXVI, G. W. B., of Waterbury ; Isidor, W. B. M., 
of Charleston ; B. F. White, F. E. Ranger, and Unclassified, are informed 
that we acknowledge the flaw. We also acknowledge correct solutions of 113 
and 114 by W. B. M. The Bangor Chess Club, Morris County, J. H. Westcott, 
M. D., and L. P. C., have done justice to 114 as well. Just received a correct 
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L. P. C.; Baltimore.—Perhaps you are correct ; nevertheless, we have seen 
problems which were not difficult, yet pretty enough to warrant their publi- 
cation. Your last isan improvement, but the idea is not original. As we 
suppose you to bea good-natured fellow, from the tenor of your notes, we 
will suppose you to try it again, if we have “licked ’em up like salt,’’ as you 
sportively express it. Your letiers are indeed amusing. 

0. J. 8., Concord, Me.--Staunton’s Chess Players’ Handbook ; it can be pro- 
cured at Bangs Brothers, 17 Park row, New York. 

G. W. B., Waterbury.—We say amen to the last clause of your letter, dated 
the 2d. 

J. R. Setover, Prattsburgh.—A self mate is altogether the opposite from ordi- 
nary problems ; White actually compels Black to take certain moves and mate 
him (Whice) in a given number of coups. 

E. H. A., Auburn —No, therefore you are correct ; a good problem has but one 
rolution, with this exception, however, that it occasionally varies accorcing 
to Black’s method of defence. 

F. E. Rancer.—Let us see what you can do in this line ; send us a specimen 
game for our edification. , 

A. J. Hammzon, Kewanee.—By all means, send it dlong. We will endeavor to 
give you its solution. 

J. H. M., Canastota, N. Y.—We publish No. 6 this week ; the others are still 
under consideration—“‘ Cruz’’ and all. 

J. D., Portland, Me.—Excuse our delay ; we will report in our next issue. 

Solution of 113 correct. 

Ligvt. Jongs, U. 8. A.—Is cordially thanked for his kind remembrance of us. 

The game with its pretty termination is indeed accepted. Will soon grace 

our columns. 

Dr. R., Philadelphia.—We are pained, Doctor, that you misinterpret our senti- 

ments ; want of space alone has been the obstacle. What could we see in 

your ever courteous notes to ruffle our temper? Patience, mon amt. 


Atnos, Boston.—Read this Chess column for our excuse. Solutions of 112 and 
115 correct. Good, Keep us posted up on Boston ‘ doins.” 

J. H. G., In.—We apologise for our tardy answer; we have on han4 corre- 
spondence enough to fill three columns. Upon a careful examination of the 
game received we find its leading features too weak for publication. Can you 
not favor us with a stronger and more interesting partie ? 





PROBLEM CXVIII.—By 8. Lorn, of New York.—White to play 
and mate in four moves. 
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Game CXVII.—(Scorcn Gamprr.)—Between Mr. Pavt Morpny and Mr. Hiram 
Kensicorr, of West Wheeling, Lilinois. (From the March No. of the Chess 





Monthly.) 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITR. BLACK. 

Mr. Kennicott. Mr. Morphy. Mr. Kennicott. Mr. Morphy. 

1ptoK4 PteK4 13 Bto K Kt5 Q to K sq 
2KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 14 PtoK B4 K to Kt 2 
3PteQ4 P tks P 15 PtoK B5 P tks P (b) 
4K BtoQB4 KBtoQB4 16 Qtks BP RtoK Kkt3 
6 KttoK Kkt5 KttoK R3 17 Bto K B6 (ch) K to Kt sq 
6KttksK BP Kt tks Kt 18 Qw KB4 BtoK R6 
7 Btks Kt (ch) KtksB 19 Bto K Kt5 Q to K 6 (ch) (c) 
8 QtoK R5 (ch) PtoK Kt3 20 Q tks Q P tks Q 
9 Qtks B PtoQ3 21 P tks B R tks B (ch) 
10 Q to QKt 5 R to K sq 22 K toR sq PtoK7 
11 Castles (a) R tks K P 23 R to K sq Kt to Q5 
12 Qto her 5 (ch) RtoK3 24 KttoQRs (cd) QRto K aq 


And wins. 


NOTES TO GAME CXVII. 


(a) This is unquestionably the best move at White’s command. The at- 
tack consequent upon its adoption is not as familiar to American players, we 
believe, as some others springing from the different variations of the same 
opening, and we are therefore induced to lay the present game before our 
readers. 

(b) 16 P toK B 6 (ch) 

17 PtoB7 
and Black cannot save the game. 

(c) The winning move, forcing an exchange of Queens and Bishops, and 
enabling Black to preserve his Pawn and the better position. 

(d) If 24 KttoR BS QRtoK 8q (best) 

25 QR to K Kt (best) R tks R (ch) (best) 

26 RK tks R (ch) (best) K to R sq (best) 

27 R to K sq (best) R to K Kt sq (best), 
and play as White may, Black wins the exchange, and, consequently, the game. 
The above variation is very instructive, and shows the great accuracy with 
which end games must be conducted. 


If 15 RtoK 4 
16 K to R (best), 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CXVil. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 KttoQB4 P moves 
2 KttoQkKt2 P moves 
& KttoQR4 P moves 
4 RtksP P moves 











solution of 117 by Dr. R., of Philadelphia. 

J. R. Burnet, Livingston, N. J.—Please not to construe our silence for neglect 
Necessity often compels us to defer our answers. The mode of taking en 
passant refers to Pawns only, commanding the squares in question, Staun- 
ton’s Chess Player’s Handbook would give you all information desired. The 


peculiarity referred to is incorrect, inasmuch that it is not practised in these | 


modern days. A Pawn pushed to the “ royal line’’ can be exchanged for any 
piece, even if all the others remainedon the board, We admit that the Ger 
man notation is better than ours ; it is more simple and comprehensive. We 
will adopt it in time. If the problem contained in your last is correct we 
will endeavor to give you its solution 

Too ob 
Let not this dampen your zeal for this interesting 
At it again. 


Isuorim, St. Anthony, Minnesota —Problem received and examined. 
vious tor publication. 
branch of Chess. 


Wixrietp Surru, Milwaukie.—If we have deferred our reply, it was because we | 


had it in contemplation to write by mail (which we will do yet), and give you 
a report of our proceedings concerning the Chessmen spoken of. A volumi- 
nous correspondenee, consisting of games, problems and other matter on 
hand connected with Chess, precluded our possibility of writing to you. Let 
it be understood as well that we bave but few evenings of the week at our 
disposition. Accept our sincere thanks for the two games received 


on file for publication. We congratulate you on the success of your Club. 


W. 8B. M., Charlestown, Mass.—We endeavor to encourage all students. O 
course, there is a difference. 


SaGamorg, Lynn.—Will hear, or perhaps has already heard from us 
3. E. Penxivs, Bangor, Me.—Good pluck for the Bangor Chess Club ! 


with your ‘* valiant Knights.”’ 
increasing ! 


Joux De Kear, Philadelphia.—Read our last notice of the Chess Monthly in an 
ewer to the first lines of your letter. It was first issued in January, 1857 
We believe that the back gummbers can be precured by applying as above 
You must be in error as regards the ‘‘ Chess Congress 
erssions in October last. Be kind enough as to explain co.cerning the cir 
cular, unless it should be that of the ‘‘ Chess Congréss Pietuce.”’ 

Lycoonto, Beston,.-- Fou are leaning on the ri, 


right st 
must be aware t our wis are continually 


= des te any definite period unless we should have one on hand? | 
number of your “ box’’ is ever on file. We may have the time to > 
Nw one of these days. a - 


Placed | 


I Our New 
York players woula wish for nothing betier han to‘ break a friendly lance’”’ 
OU divine Caissa, how fast thy votaries are 


: Nature has no idle dust at ali. 
’ It held its first 


Come rion ami, you | 
sending. How can 


5 P tks P, and mates. 





Books Burnt. 
| Arnobius alludes to the burning of the books of Christians by the 

Pagans. He speaks in genéral terms of the suppression and destruction of 
| Christian books. Under the Roman Emperor Valens all books of magic were 
| diligently sought after and burnt. This appears to have been in consequence 

of the offence committed by. the “‘table-turning” philosophers. To this cir- 
| cumstance allusion is made in those laws of the Theodosian code which were 
at that time publishe!. Baronius says that the use of books of magic was 
formerly forbidden both among the Greeks and Romans; and that the ancient 
practice was to burn them as well as other books of a dangerous tendency. 
rhe same author says thet the library at Constantinople, when burnt under 
Zeno (not by Leo L. of Rome, as has been said) contained above 12,000 volumes; 
among which was a MS. 120 feet long, containing the “ Miaa,’’ “‘ Odyssey,’’ 


and other poems, written in letters of gold upon the intestine of a dragon |! 


A Post Office on Board Ship. 
By means of a post office, the first that has been established on 
board ship, the letters and newspapers brought by the royal mail steawer 
Teviot were completely sorted by the time she arrived at the Needles. About 
200,000 Australian letters and newspapers were shipped at Alexandria. These 
had to be taken from the boxes in which they were enclosed and sorted into 
| towns and lines of country, then tied up in bundles and replaced in bags or 
| boxes. The letters for London had to be sorted into postal districts. The 
whole of this labor was accomplished by Mr. Nash, of the Metropolitan Post 
Office, and an assistant; 10.000 letters were sorted by the time the Teviot 
reached Malta, and sent via Marseilles The post office on board the Teviot is 
on deck. The letters for Hampshire, Dorsetshire and Wilts were despatched to 
their destinations from Southampton on the night of the Teviot’s arrival there. 
The rest were rent to London. 

| Nature is Eternal. 


She finds the dead where we have 
laid them, and transfigures the crumbling forms into shapes of life and beauty 
The grave by whore subsided swell we mourn, may be without a tenant, for 
the tree that bends over us, that the wind and the summer woo, may have 
had use for the empty chsysalis; and the bird tbat rustied out of its green 


the beauty we fancy dead. Whoshall say the blue violets that sprinkle the 
field of Inkerman did not catch their tint from the many eyes that closed for 
ever there? Who shall say the leaves the rose-tree upon the tomb do 


éepths of shade with a song, bear away upon its wing gleams and glimmersof 
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A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


“I Love to look ‘upon a young man. There is a hidden potency 
concealed within hi breast which charms and pains me.” 
The daughter of clergyman happening to find the above sentence at the 
close of 4 piece of her father’s manuscript, as he had left it im his study, sat 
down and added : 
*Them’s my sentiments exactly, papa—all but the pains.’’ 
**SaLty Jones, have you done that sum I set you ?” 
**No, thir, I can’t do it.”” 
“Can’t doit? Lam ashamed of you. Why, at yourage I could do any 
sum you vet me.’’ 
“*T think, thir, I know a thum you cau’t thifer out.’’ 
“Ha! Well, Sally, let’s hear and we will see.’’ 
“It ith thith, thir: If one apple cauthed the ruin of the whole human 
race, how many thuch will it take to make a barrel of thweet thider?”’ 
** Miss Sally Jones, you may turn to your parsing lesson.”’ 
Tue other day a Jerseyman was observed standing in Wall street, 
gazing very earnestly at one Of those hairless Chinese canines which are so 
much admired by dog connoisseurs. Near Jersey was a rampant crowd of 
brokerg, Jersey looked at them and then at the “ dorg.’’ 
**T say, mister,’”’ said he, speaking to a 26 sly robéd bull, whose hands 
were filled with ‘‘ stock lists,’’ ‘‘I say, does that dorg belong te you?” 
Bull nodded distantly. 
‘ Yaas—well I thort so.’’ 
‘* What made you think that ‘dorg’ belonged to me?” 
“Wall, I wasn’t so adzactly sure he belonged to you, but I was certin the 
dorg had dealins with you or some of your friends.’’ 
‘* Why so?” said bull, getting excited. 
* Cause he’s so close shaved—there ain’t a har on ’im.”’ 
Broker walked away, whistling the Rogue’s March. 
THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 
I saw her with a rosy wreath 
Of wild flowers fresh and gay ; 
I heard her sing in dulcet strains 
Her simple merry lay. 
Oh, why that garland fresh and fair, 
And why those notes so sweet, 
And why that smile, and beaming glance 
A wanderer to greet? 


Her sky of life was once clear blue, 
No storm-cloud flitted by ; 

She’d yet to learn what ploughs the cheek, 
And what bedims the eye ; 

She’d yet to mourn that season bright 
Which comes but to depart, 

And having left us comes no more— 
The summer of the heart. 


A susTicR of peace, seeing a parson on a very stately herse, riding 
between London and Hampstead, said to some gentlemen who were with him, 
Do you see what a beautiful horse that proud parson has got? I'll banter 
him a little. Doctor,” said he, “ you don’t follow the example of your great 
Master, who was humbly content to ride upon an ass.’”’ ‘* Why really, sir,” 
replied the parson, “ the King has made so many asses justices, that an honest 
clergyman can hardly find one to ride if he had a mind to it.” 


WHILE our army was in Mexico, General T—— was walking in 
the plaza at Tampico, when a Mexican offered to sell him a fine Mustang pony, 
which the General, who has a keen eye for horses, was desirous of purchasing; 
but as the owner was ignorant of English, and the General’s Spanish di! not 
extend beyond si and vamos, they made slow progress towards a trade. The 
General called an orderly to him, a genuine Irishman, and asked : 

“* Orderly, do you speak Spanish ?’’ 

‘* Niver a word, sur.”’ 

** Then go and find me some one that does.’’ 

Off went the orderly, and soon returned, dragging after him a full-blooded 
and thoroughly-frightencd Mexican. 

‘* What are you doing with that man?’’ demanded the General; ‘‘ what has 
he done ?”’ ‘ 

‘* He has done nothing an’ I know of, sur.”’ 

Then why do you bring him here ?”’ 

** An’ wasn’t ita man to spake Spanish that the Gineral would have me 
bring wid me ?’”’ 

** Certainly it was.’’ 

‘ Well, thin, I thought him the very man for your honor, for I am sure he 
can spake nothin’ but Spanish at all, at all.”’ 

The General was obliged to admit that the orderly had obeyed orders to the 
letter, but it was no he p in buying the Mustang. 

SAMBO ON WoMEN.—‘ Dey may rail against women as much as 
dey like, dey can’t set me up against dem. I hab always in my life found dem 
to be fust in lub, fust in a quarrel, fust in de dance, fust in de ice-cream sa- 
loon, and de fust, best and de last in de sick room. What would we poor deb- 
bles do widout dem? Let us be born as young, as ugly and as helpless as we 
please, and 4 woman’s arm am open to receive us. She am it who gubs us our 
fust dose of castor oil, and puts close ’pon our helplessly naked limbs, and 
cubbers up our foots and toeses in long flannel petiicoats; and it am she, as 
we grow up, fills our dinner-basket wid doughnuts and apples, as we start to 
school, and licks us when we tears our trowsis.’’ 


80NG. 


I wandered by the ocean sttand, 
At eve of summer day; 

I watched the waves roll o’er the sand, 
As if in amorous play; 

They heaved and swelled in sunny pride, 
And kissed the golden plain, 

Then, sinking on its breast, they sighed, 
And seaward ebbed again; 

Ah! thus o’er thee, thou weak, fond heart, 
The waves of passion rise— 

Tumultuous joys that soon depart, 
And leaves me but their sighs 


The ebbing waters left the shore, 
But all that golden strand 

The traces of the billows bore 
That kissed and shook its sand. 

New waves will come at flow of tide, 
Those fickle sands to lave, 

And kiss away, where’er they glide, 
Each mark of evening wave. 

’Tis thus our passions leave their trace, 
When short-lived joys depart; 

But ah! what time shall e’er erase 
Their traces from the heart? 


A CLERGYMAN was endeavoring to instruct one of his Sunday 
scholars, a ploughboy, on the nature of a miracle. 

“ Now, my boy,”’ said he, “‘ suppose you were to see the sun rising in the 
middle of the night, what should you call that ?”’ 

‘* The mune, please sur.’’ 

‘No; but,” said the clergyman, “ suppose you knew that it was not the 
moon, but the sun, and that you saw it actually rise in the middle of the 
night, what should you think ?”’ 

“ Please, sur, I should think it was time to get up.’’ 

“You flatter me,” said a thin exquisite the other day, to a young 
lady who was praising the beauty of his moustache. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
ma’am,”’ interposed an old skipper, ‘don’t make that monkey any flatter 
than he is now.’’ . 

Tue More anp THE BeEaAM.—“ John,” said a clergyman to one of 
his flock, “‘you should become a teetotaller—you have been drinking aga'2 
to-day.”’ 

ie you ever take a wee drap yourself, sir ?’’ inquired John. 

“ Ah, but John, you must look at your circumstances and mine.’’ 

“‘Varra true,” quoth John; “ but, sir, can you tell me how the streets of 
Jerucalem were kept so clean ?”’ 

‘* No, John, I cannot tell you that,’ 

“ Well, sir, it was just because every one kept his own door clean !’’ 
John, with an air of triumph. 

The Scotch parson looked as if he fully acknowledged the corn, and yamosed. 
John was never catechised after that about drinking by his worthy pastor. 

A REMINISCENCE, 
Loving, laughing, wilful Kate ! 
Jesting, one bright eve we sate; 
She had vow’d she’d not sit by me, 
And had made believe to fly me; 
But at her first light bound a curl— 
A fragrant, glorious curi—I caught, 
And so, with many a rustling twirl 
Back my lovely captive brought. 


replied 


Loving, arch, provoking Kate 

For her curl prayed, where we sate; 

And when I, for forfeit, kiss’d her, 

Threaten’d straight to call—her sister ! 

But when her light and laughing cries 
Disturb'd her mother’s twilight doze, 

With down-bent, mischief-brightened eyes, 
Said—i’d nearly crush’d her toes ! 


Mr. G., who has a very ugly wife, named Euphemia, was asked 
lately why his spouse was the image of himself—and, to his great annoy#c, 
discovered that it was his Effic-G. ‘. 

Wiy is a female of the canine «pecies, suckling her whelps, like a philosop 
principle? Because she is a d ma) 


»hic 


What part.of a horse’s foot is like s rate governer ? It@ pastern (po stern) 

Why is the march of a faneral procession like a turnpike ’ 
toll-gait (tollgate). 

Why is an Israelite named William Solomons similar to a great public foot 


Because it’s ® 





not share the beauty of the check we used to press? 


val? Because be is a Jubilee (Jow-Dilly). 
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INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The a= 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
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I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
or it by letter or personally. 

000 «©, M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 
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Send for a Circular. 
OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
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They are the favorites for families.—Times. 
The machine for family use.—Advocate & Journal. 
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We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Evang. 
Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these.— Examiner. 
Admirably adapted for family use.—Chroniele. 
Indispensable in every family.—The Preacher. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. 
Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder. 
Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslic’s Gazette. 
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NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 
. 117-129 
MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to $200, 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 
With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, 
and Pedal Bass. Price, $350. 
Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address 
oe Fy PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton st., New York City. 
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LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 560 Broapway, New York. 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF THE AGF. 
SELF-TEACHING DRESSMAKING 
SYSTEM. 

Science applied to Dress cutting ; the Art Perfected, Sim- 
plified and Reduced, in the Process of Drafting, to Mathe- 
matical Precision, accompanied with Copious lilustrations 
and Examples, with fuli and perfect Directions for Self- 


Instruction. 
BY DR. E. P. MINTER. 
Second and improved edition, Cincinnati, 1857. 

The above named instrument is a scientific piece of mechaniam, 
consisting ef three separate parts, all perfect and complete for use. 
The Map of Iilustrations accompanying the Scale embraces over 
Thirty Square Feet of surface, and consists of Nine Life Size Draw- 
ings. This alone is worth more to every Dressmaker than the price 
asked for the whole. The book, also for self-instruction in drafting, 
arranging and making up Dresses, is ample in detail and comphete 
in every department. The Scale will last a lifetime, and none who 
study economy should be without it. By ite use Basques of the most 
beautiful aod improved design can be drafted with the greatest ease 
and facility. Boys’ Coats, too, of any style or size, from one year 
old to fourteen, andell manner of sizes and styles for female apparel. 
It is adapted to every change of fashion, and being based upon 
mathematical principles ts of endless self-varying application, It is 
an embodiment of all that is valoable and complete in the most 
improved forms of Garment-cutting as now practised by scientific 
tailors, while yet it is extremely simple and easy to understand and 
learn by any lady of common capacity,even though destitate of a 
common school education. You have never, until the introduction 
of this WONDER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, had anything 
desirable to cut by, and you now owe it to yourselves no less than to 
those for whom you labor, to cast aside and for ever all former plans 
—“ their name is legion"’—and embrace a eorrect principle of draft 
ing which will give you far greater facilities for business, and elevate 
your entire profession to a higher standard of dignity, respect and 
profit. 

Cincinnati will be the My Depot for the sale of DR. E. 
P. MINIER’S MATHEMATICAL SCALES for the West, and 
New York City for the East. All letters of inquiry murt be 
accompanied with a stamp to prepay the answer, and may 
be sent to either place as is most convenient. 

For full particulars, recommendations, character of the 
Invention, &c., send three letter stamps, and one of the 
Books shall be sent free by return mail. If an agency is 
desired state the fact, for the Book does not give the whole- 
sale prices, that being always a private affair. Write your 
name in fuli, and address plainly and correctly, and ‘give 
ned nearest express office when necessary. Money sent by 

etter must be at your own risk. ‘he only sate way is by 
express, and costs only 25 cents from any part of the United 
States, and a small package of Scales from Cincinnati and 
New York to parts West and East from 25 to 50 cents, ac- 
cording to distance. The sale of these Scales will yield a 
rich harvest to Agents, to whom UNPARALLELED INDUCE- 
MENTS are offered. 


SO I Oe CUNO. cece cece cccessecesecesos $6 00 

Two ‘* a a © 00000000006 ccceeecese secs 10 00 

ee 6S pe tecweccgescoesoesséones 20 00 
DR. E. P. MINIER, 


30x 1,812, Cincinnati Post Office. 
DR. E. P. MINTER, 


No. 11 Park Row, New York. 000 


OMETHING NEW.—HOWF’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 
most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adopted. It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minutes 3Jut one ordinary mattress is 
required upon it, thus saving more than its cost in bedding. 
When packed it is portable and convenient for transporta 
tion, and 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Springs within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to render them indispensable to 
every family, has determined us in fixing the price at 
SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 
Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, and all others de 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in 


| troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the 


merits of the article in question 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &c., sent to any part of the world 
Agents wanted in every town in the country. 
principal office, or address the 5 
ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPAN Y, 
000 828 Broadway, New York. 


Call at the 





GIFTS ! GIFTS! ! GIFTS!!! 
1 ears, & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 


The following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches (Hunting 
Cases - - - $100 


) - - - each 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-caratCases) 50 ‘‘ 
Ladies’ Gold Lepine Watches - - - 385 ad 
Si.ver Lepine Watches - - - - 12 * 
large Double Case Miniature Lockets - 10 = 
Sets of Cameo Pins and Drops’ - - - 10 ved 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - 10 “ 


Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - - 5 “ 


Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - - 5 * 
Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) - - 5 “ 
Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) 5 - 
Gold Lockets (two glasses) - - - 850“ 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings - - . - 3 és 
Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins - - - 2 50 “ 
Ladies’ Ear Drops - - - - 2 50 “* 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - - . - 3 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - 3 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - - - - 2 BO 
Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - - 2 50 “* 
Misses Gold Breast Pins - - - - 1 50 * 
Ladies Gold Rings - - - : 1 50 * 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - e4e - 1 60 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Ribbon Pins - - - 1 es 
Silver Thimbles - : - - 50 * 


Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed), will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Ten Books sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

D. W. EVANS, Address, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 

677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. 


112-124. 


FFICE CHIEF 
PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, ) 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—<Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74+Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street—Catharine strevt, Nos. 28, 281,—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 76—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Eichth street, Nos. 327, 320— 
Eleventh street, Nos. 217, 221, 223, 257, 259, 261—Kast 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Sixteenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No. 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 
Nos, 29, 36, 53, 63, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street, No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25—-Leonard street, Nos. 136, 158, 
140—Lewis street, No. 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 293—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 351—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Noa, 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James streets— 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—V ashington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 33, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 123, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street, Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany streets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av.— 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West Twenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—West 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 133, 135, 137—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear)—West Fortieth street , No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, $30—Ninth avenue, No. 519\4,— 
North-east corner First avenue and Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 983—Avenue C, Nos. 134, 136, 138—Corner Sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 
marble saw mill. 


ENGINEER FIRE DE- 








HENRY H. HOWARD, 


000 Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 


HARLES’ LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—Tue 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY LonpDoN Gin Im- 
PORTED.—This Gin, distilled in London from sound Barley, 
under the surveillance of the British Excise Laws, is deli- 
cately flavored with a tincture of the Italian Juniper Berry, 
and some of the most valuable restoratives of the Vegeta 
ble Kingdom, rendering it, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent medical men, the purest and safest stimulant or 
diuretic drink in use. For sale by all druggists and grocers. 

Quarts 75, pints 38 cents. 

EDM’D. C. CHARLES, Importer, 


119-170 40 Broadway, New York. 


ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole- 
some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 
tured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in 
strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from any 

trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the Trade by 
JOHN DWIGHT & CO, No. 11 Old Slip. 85-137 








METROPOLITAN GIFT BOOK STOR®. 
HE Subscriber has for sale a complete assort- 
ment of BOOKS, comprising a selection of the 
principal Publications, which ace selling at very low prices, 
Also every variety of Note, Capand Letter PAPER. A Gift, 
worth from 25 cts. to $60, with every Book or Ream of 
Paper. Any person sending an order for 10 Books will re- 
ceive a Book and Gift extra. This Sale of Books is no hum- 
bug ; we do not advertise a list of Gifts at double their real 
value, as is done by some of our great original competitors, 
but will guarantee to sell Books and Paper at lower prices, 
and to distribute a larger amount of Gifts than any other 
Store. No connection with the firm of Andrews & Co., 
which is a branch of some other establishment. Our com 
petitors have adopted a pian to mislead the public. 
Catalogues containing a list of over 1,300 different works 
sent to any address. JOHN 8. ANDREWS, 
140 Nassau street, near the City Hall, New York. 


7. GREAT SEA MONSTER OFF AT 
LAST 


’Tis done—the monster is afloat; 
No failure she has proved, 
And all rejoice that this great boat 
At last is safely moved. 
All hail, Leviatuay ! all hail ! 
May you the seas cross o’er 
Securely, ’mid each threatening gale, 
Unto Columbia’s shore. 


And then a fashionable band, 
Inspired by faultless taste, 
On reaching this most gifted land, 
Will up to Ranyey’s haste, 
And theme some volumes rare select, 
tich Girts receive, all free, 
Thus proving what we say correct— 
Bivadway, Two NINEgTY-THREE. 
The successful launching of the Leviathan is not the only 
subject that occupies the public attention, for at the Great 








American Gift Book House, No. 293 Broadway, every book 
purchased is accompanied by a present of oroameat or | 
utility. Catalogues sent free. Address 

A. RANNEY, Agent 


Rh. R. R. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous ; Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lum- 
bago, Gout, Neuralgia, Toothache, Small Pox, 
Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidneys Complaints, 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy 

: Méasles, Heartburn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
Change the miseries you suffer to joys of plea- 


sure, 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
ehranic disease—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungy and Throat, Induration and Enlarge- 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of the 
Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and all 

~ other diseaser arising from an impure state of the 


blood. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
8 ily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflammation of 

@ Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dis- 

eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &c., &. Whenever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants everywhere. 


A CARD, 
TO DRALERS IN AND CUSTOMERS OF 


Al 
ROF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE 


A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (emal) size) may be easily distincuished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuine wrapper the 
feet of the man standing are distinctly seer, as well as the four 
legs of the chair, and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinctly only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light bine ink, while im the genuine it is in dark blue, or nearly 
green ink. 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch it not if you would not lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, should any be offered 
them less than our published rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Alse to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done. The 
only travelling agents we have are W. R, Merwin, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford, Credit none unless they have cer- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 
of our firm, O J. Wood, 

0, J. WOOD & CO. 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
P's THAT ARE PILLS. 
-rof. Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows : 

H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 

EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Gove rror of Massachusetts. 

SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts. 

+ JOHN B. FITSPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

PROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 

Surgeons, New York City. 
DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands of 
the United States. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loas of Appetite, all Uleerous and 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine, 
Serofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf. 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising froma low state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use them 
once to know it. , 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England and throughou 
the United States 107-159 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS ann OINTMENT.~ 
Public opinion is compelling the hospitals 
throughout Europe aad America to adopt this famous al 
tera'ive, anti-bilious and restorative medicine. Sufferers 
from chronic indigestion, costiveness, dysentery, diarrheea 
and liver complaint, who have been under treatment for 
years, recever from its continued use. The Ointment is 
also a sovereign remedy for cutaneous diseases. Sold at 
the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by 
all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box or pot. 


ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU! !— 








HELMBOLD’S Ejytract of Buchu cures 
Gravel. 

HELMBOLD’S Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
dder. 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
Kidneys 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Excesses. 

H#LMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Exposure, 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Jmprudence. 

HELMBOLD’s Extract of Buchu is taken by 
female. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal | assitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty 
Breathing. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu tor Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract o: Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 


male and 


of 


ents. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 per bottie, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Chemist, 
Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 


) Beware o 
Counterfeits. Cures guaranteed. 


107-119 


i. CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period ia 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delighttul 
and refreshing yicntio 1 that can be used for the Face 
at this season of fhe year. It effectually removes ail traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
“qual pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and eamarting pains of shaving 


OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samven Swan 

& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 

and have sworn Commissioners to superintend and ce: tify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable manner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they wer: present. The 
Managers also wish to call atténtion to the fact that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized. 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or 
ders received are filled ‘n the drawing next to take plac« 
after the communication comes to hand The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5 quarters, $2 50. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon 
each ticket, and it is so «imple that every one can under 


stand it There is no combination of numbers to mystify 
the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $70,000; every prize 
drawn. A list of the numbers that are d:awn from the 


i 
wheel will be published, after every drawing, in the New 
York Weekly Day Book and New York Dispaich. 
Write your address plainly, and direct to 
8. SWAN & CO., Auguste, Ga, 
Al commumisations strictly confidential 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Mr. Slingsby, as he paces the sands with a jaunty air, thinks that he is 
making @ great sensation upon the ‘three lovely girls” at the hotel 


window. 


-AATYSTIC HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata 
logue may be obtained of the Principal, 
. T. P. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass. 117-121 


150 WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 

TUITION in the FLUSHING FE- 
ALE COLLEGE one year. Address Rev. WILLIAM H. 

GILDER, A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island. 


118-121 
_— PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDAL. 
MELODEONS axp HARMONIUMS. 
Ten Dirrerent STYLEs. 
Recommended to be superior to all others, by 
THALBERG, WM. Mason, Dr. Loweit Mason, &c. 
Awarded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
stops, five sets of reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent pedal bas*, containing two full octaves of 
of pedals. Price of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 
Harmoniums with six stops, three sets of reeds, and one 
bank of keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 
Organ Metopgons, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
end two banks of keys, in rosewood case—price $200. 
MELopgons, with one and two sets of reeds—prices, $60 


to $150. : sia a 
Elegant illustra pamphlets (32 pp., Svo.) sent by 
mail. Address, , 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


pry 
YEW PERFUME 


FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK. 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
000 609 Broadway. 


RANGIPANNI!! AN ETERNAL PER 
Mi = !! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
e Frangipanni Perfume is manufactured only b 
MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, vind 
of London, and they take this opportunity to caution pur 
= rs against ro — there are —_ ; mone, 
owever, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance 
—_ by Pk L. J i 1 
eir appointed agent, E. DUPUY, 609 Broad 
New York. late G. E Tm ‘ 000” 
GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 


366 Broapway, New York. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &, 














Durive the Reign of Terror the mob got 
hold of the Abbé Maury, and resolved to sacri- 
fice him. 

‘To the lamp-post with him !” was the uni- 
versal cry. 

The Abbé was in a bad fix with a mob for his 
judges—-the tender mercies of a mob! With 
the utmost coolness he said to those who were 
dragging him along, 

‘* Well, if you hang me to the lamp-post, will 
you see any clearer for it ?” 

This bright sally tickled his executioners and 
saved his life. 


Precept versus Practice.—On the morning 
of the day of the battle of Brandywine, Hunt, 
who was called the ‘‘ High Priest’ by the army 
(being seven feet), had scarcely commenced 
praying to his regiment, when the firing began 
at a distance, rendering brevity necessary. He 
therefore concluded with these words : 

«Remember, brethren, that those’who die in 
battle sup with the Lord,” and then turned and 
marched off; when an officer said, 

« Parson, are you not going to battle?” 

** No, colonel,” he replied, “I am not, for I 
never eat supper.” 


Wonperrvut Bap Memory.—A traveller on 
one of the Western steamboats, recently, was 
landed near his home, and as the boat was about 
to leave, he bawled out, 

“Hallo, captain, there’s something missing 
here !”” 

“ What is it >’ asked the captain. 

“Hang me if I can recollect now,’ said the 
traveller; “let me see, here’s all my trunks, 
boxes, two dogs, gun, and—oh, thunder! it’s 
my wife and little gal, that are asleep in 
the cabin! I knew there was something miss- 
ing!” 





Oné of the delights attendant crossing the Park during a thaw in New York. 
encounters that charming lady he was introduced to at the Charity Ball, but ail his attempts to 
shine in smali talk are effectually demolished by a whole tribe of crossing-sweepers—confound them ! 


By Jove, it's too bad! 


Coox—* What a very nice young man that was, Mary, that went up to 
Simpkins’ room. He gave me such a hug, and said that he wished he had 
teen me before he was married. O lor! I wish he had,” 


The Police ought to interfere ! 


A Scorrisn parson was betrayed into more s 
than he meant to make, when he prayed for the cotin- 
cil and parliament, that they might hang together in 
these trying times. A countryman standing by, cried 
out, 

*¢ Yes, with all my heart, and the sooner the better; 
it’s the prayer of all good people.” 

“But, my friends,” said the parson, ‘‘ I don’t mean 
as that fellow does; but I pray that they may all hang 
together in accord and concord.” 

“ No matter what cord,’’ the fellow sang out again, 
* so it’s only a strong one.” 

A certain divine of Massachusetts, being called 
upon to Offer prayer at a Masonic celebration, and not 
being initiated into the secrets of the institution, made 
use of the following form : 

“O Lord! we have come to offer our prayer unto 
Thee, for what we know not. If it be for anything 
good, wilt Thou bless it! If it be for anything bad, 
wilt thou curse it!” 

On being remonstrated with on account of the nature 
of this prayer by one of the fraternity, he replied : 

“If you tap the barrel, you must take the cider as it 
runs,” 

A pgrson who was recently called in court for the 
purpose of proving the correctness of a doctor's bill, 
was asked by the lawyer whether the doctor did not 
make sevcral visits after the patient was out of danger ? 

“ No,” replied the witness, “ I considered the patient 
in danger as long as the doctor continued his visits!” 

A soy at school in the West, when called on to 
recite his lesson in history, was asked, 

** What is the German Diet ?”’ 

“Sauerkraut, bretzels, schnapps, blutwurst and 
lager-bier,”” was the reply. 

MARRIAGEARLE young women are in great demand 
out West. A Yankee writing from that section, to his 
father, says: “Suppose you get our girls some new 
teeth and send them out.” 





How Mr. Slingsby appears to the “ three lovely girls,” looking through 
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the imnerfect panes of glass in the hotel window. 


ROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 
113-125 18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 

4a A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
a rival. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its heahy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

it softens the hair uhen hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be . 

The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & O©0., Boston. For 
sale by all Druggists. 117-168 





SKIRTS! SKIRTS!! SKIRTS! 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW EXPANSION 
SKIRT, 
WITH THE ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 
PATENTED APRIL, 1857. 
THE BEST ARTICLE EVER PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 
OUGLAS & SHERWOOD have constantly in 
operation one hundred and fifty Sewing Ma- 
chines, and more than three hundred artists employed in 
the exclusive manufacture of Ladies’ Skirts, of all varieties 
and styles, being the largest establishment of the kind in 
the country, thereby holding out inducements to wholesale 
dealers unequalled by any other manufacturers in the trade. 
The goods manufactured by Doverss & Saerwoop are 
remarkable for their durability, flexibility and lightness ; 
and they are now producing for the trade several entirely 
new and recherché styles. 

For sale everywhere ; and none are genuine unless 

stamped with our trade-mark. 

DOUGLAS & ERWOOD, 
No, 843 way, N. ¥. 














The “ very nice young man” takes himself off and everything Ms 


can lay hands on. 
‘again. 


Cook says she will never trust to appearé 
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